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Preface 


The Palestinians have been making headlines for several years. Primarily, 
these news items have focused on terrorist attacks, guerrilla raids into Is- 
rael, fighting in Lebanon and Jordan, or argumentations at the United Na- 
tions. As a result, many theories have arisen about them. This book at- 
tempts to explain the raison d’etre for the Palestinian guerrilla movement. 
The authors have traced the Palestinian movement from its origins in the 
1920s to just prior to the Lebanese crisis of 1975. Specific topics discussed 
are the relations of the Palestinian revolutionary movement with the Arab 
states, the use of terrorism to attract worldwide attention and support 
among its people, and an assessment of its future in a Palestinian state. It 
is hoped the reader will find sufficient material to understand the Palestin- 
ians better. 

Thanks must be extended to Dr. Peter Gubser in his compilation on 
terrorist events. Furthermore, it must be recognized that parts of this 
book were based on work performed for the Department of Defense. 
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The Palestinian Movement 
in Politics 


Introduction 


The dilemma facing world leaders who are seeking a lasting peace in the 
Middle East was created in May 1948, when British forces withdrew from 
the mandated land of Palestine, thereby permitting the Jewish settlers im- 
mediately thereafter to proclaim the independence of a Jewish state. The 
subsequent defeats of the disorganized Arab armies, bent on the destruc- 
tion of this fledgling state, which they claimed was illegal, established so- 
lidified Jewish control over an ever-expanding territory. 

The origins of the dilemma may be traced to the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century when Theodore Herzl, who favored the establishment of a 
national home for the Jewish diaspora, spoke to the Zionist congresses. 
The homeland idea gained credence with the inclusion in the Balfour Dec- 
laration of 1917 between France and Great Britain of a clause that called 
for the establishment of a Jewish home in Palestine. With Great Britain 
assuming the mandate for Palestine following World War I, the Balfour 
provisions were acceded to and Jewish immigration to Palestine grew in 
volume. 

The Arab community, which formed the majority of the population liv- 
ing in Palestine, objected to and actively opposed the increase of Jewish 
immigration and any proposal designed to partition the mandated territory 
between the two communities. The organizational development of this 
Palestinian opposition can be divided into three phases: The resistance, or 
preorganization phase, which began in the early 1920s and ended in 1948 
with the establishment of the state of Israel; the intermediate phase, be- 
ginning in 1949 and ending with the June 1967 war; and the insurgent 
phase, which began after the 1967 June war. (See figure 1-1.) 


The Resistance Phase 


The earliest reaction of the Arab Palestinian inhabitants to the implemen- 
tation of the Balfour Declaration was the creation of the Muslim-Christian 
Committee. Composed mainly of notables from the Christian and Muslim 
communities, the committee decided, in July 1921, to send a delegation to 
London to present the Arab point of view. They failed to make an impres- 
sion because ‘‘none of them had had any contact with the West, or spoke 
a word of any language other than Arabic and Turkish,’’ and because 
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‘*they had no friends to advise them and no idea how to deal with the Co- 
lonial Office.’’! In essence the formation of this committee of notables 
was representative of the traditional approach used by a traditional soci- 
ety in its attempt to seek redress. 

At about the same time the Third Arab Congress,* representing the 
leaders of the Arab Palestinian community, met in Haifa and established 
the Arab Executive Committee as a coordinating body. Gradually, the no- 
tables of the Muslim-Christian Committee united with the Arab Executive 
Committee. 

The British, on the other hand, created in 1921 the Supreme Muslim 
Council and appointed Haj Muhammad Amin al-Husayni as its president. 
He was also elected Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. Although the Supreme 
Muslim Council was established as an autonomous body to regulate reli- 
gious affairs of the Mandate—administration of the Waaf (religious prop- 
erty) and the Shari’a (religious courts)—Haj Amin al-Husayni quickly 
turned it into a council that presented as well the political interests of the 
Palestinian Arabs.? Able, talented, and unwilling to compromise or coop- 
erate with the Mandate authorities, he was, as aresult of special circum- 
stances, to emerge as the only Arab Palestinian leader of stature.® 

In the early 1930s a number of political movements were founded by 
the Palestinian notables. These movements—the Palestine Arab party (Ja- 
mal Husaini), the National Defense party (Ragheb Nashashibi), the Re- 
form party (Dr. Husain Khalidi), the National Bloc (Abdul Latif Salah), 
the Congress Executive of Nationalist Youth (Yacoub Ghusein), and the 
Istiqlal or Independence party (Auni Abdul Hadi)®>—were actually based 
on the extended family system, and were, at best, of the cadre type with 
no mass following. 

The Arab Executive Committee, the Muslim Supreme Council, and 
the political movements of the early 1930s were similar in a number of 
aspects: They were urban centered, with no mass following, but able to 
incite urban mob violence; they were founded by the notables, almost all 
of whom were urban, and their membership was almost entirely com- 
posed of the landowning or mercantile urban classes; and they tended to 


@JIn the days preceding and coming after the establishment of the British Mandate, Arab con- 
gresses were Called to decide the political issues of the hour. The first two dissolved without 
accomplishing much, but the setting up of the Arab Executive Committee represents an ef- 
fort to maintain continuity. The Fourth Arab Congress met in Nablus in September 1922 and 
decided that the Arabs should boycott the elections, which would have set up the British- 
sponsored Legislative Council. 


> Prior to his becoming the focus for the opposition, Arab leadership had been diluted. The 
most affluent sought British favor and, therefore, tried not to disrupt the status quo. During 
this period, many of the largest land owners were living in Lebanon and Syria and profited 
from the sale of their Palestine land holdings to Jewish immigrants. The peasantry listened to 
their employers and, for the most part, remained quiescent. 


view Zionism and Jewish immigration as a political threat that ‘‘ought to 
be tackled politically, that is, peacefully and at the lowest possible cost.’’* 
Thus, they tended to favor boycotts and strikes as a tool and resorted to 
limited violence only when it served to reinforce their demands. 

In the countryside, however, an ever-increasing number of dispos- 
sessed peasants were beginning to view Jewish immigration and the Jew- 
ish land-acquisition program as an economic threat and a matter of life 
and death. As far back as 1925, the Mandate authorities had passed a se- 
ries of economic measures that, in effect, resulted in more and more land 
becoming available for Jewish settlement. The first of these measures was 
the implementation of Article 6 of the Mandate, which called for the 
‘““close settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands and waste 
lands not required for public purposes.’’® Since most of the village pas- 
tures had been reclassified earlier as state land, settlement by the Jews 
seriously affected the villagers. By the time the harmful effort of this as- 
pect of the measure was recognized and reversed, “‘many thousands of 
acres had been alienated and many peasants ruined.’’® 

Even more damaging to the Arab Palestinians was the application: 
(1) of urban property tax to ‘‘unused land within the municipal bound- 
aries’’; (2) tithing (ushur) ‘‘to unused land in the countryside, the rate of 
tax in each case being assessed on a fictitious figure, an estimate of the 
revenue the land was capable of producing’’; and (3) the abolishment of 
the Ottoman Land Bank, which was created by Young Turks ‘‘to provide 
easy credit for cultivators.’’* The bank was not replaced, but the tithing 
rate of 12.5 percent was reduced to 10 percent—the 2.5 percent having 
been that part of the tax used to augment the bank’s capital. This reper- 
cussion for the Arabs was as expected: many urban proprietors were un- 
able to meet the taxes on unused lands and were forced to sell their lands, 
primarily to Jews who had money available for land transactions. In the 
rural areas, most peasants borrowed from the village money lenders in or- 
der to retain their lands. But because of the high interest rates, sometimes 
as high as 60 percent per annum, their lands were lost through foreclo- 
sure. 

By 1935 the number of small Arab Palestinian land owners, who had 
previously owned 50 percent of Arab Palestinian land, now were in pos- 
session of only 30 percent of the land.” Moreover, the policy of the Jewish 
General Labour Organization, the Histadrut, of pressuring Jewish enter- 
prises into hiring only Jewish labor,’ exacerbated the plight of the landless 
and the dispossessed by making it impossible for them to work on the 
°It was later discovered that, frequently, the money lender had been financed by the Keyen 
Keremeth, a Jewish land-purchasing organization, which entered into contract with the 


money lenders to receive the foreclosed land. (See: Geoffrey Furlonge, Palestine Is My 
Country: The Story of Musa Alami (London: John Murray, 1969), p. 91). 


lands they had once owned, or on which they had been hired to work. 
Most of them moved to urban centers in search of employment, only to 
find employment even more elusive (1) because of their general lack of 
skills, and (2) because most of the industrial enterprises were Jewish 
owned. As aresult, the urban centers burgeoned with shantytowns, and 
the frustration and discontent of the unemployed brought the problems of 
the countryside closer to the Arab Palestinian political leadership. 

The advent of the Nazis to power in 1933 further stimulated Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. This, in turn, resulted in two major develop- 
ments: in the urban centers, the Arab Palestinian political position crys- 
tallized around the more militant leaders who, in March 1933, adopted 
the principle of noncooperation; in the countryside, Arab national com- 
mittees were created in almost every village, and were usually headed by 
the village chief or the rural ulema (Muslim religious leaders and the 
equivalent of the Christian clergy). 

By the end of 1935, when it became known that Jewish immigration 
had reached the unprecedented number of 61,000 per year, full-scale vio- 
lence broke out. Arab violence and British countermeasures ended all 
chances of moderation and cooperation. The Arab Executive Committee 
was replaced by the Supreme Arab Council. In April 1936, the Supreme 
Arab Council was superceded by the Higher Arab Committee, with Haj 
Amin al-Husayni as its president. Its members had belonged to the var- 
ious political movements that had come into existence in the early 1930s 
and were also the notables of the Muslim-Christian Committee and the 
Arab Executive Committee.’ 

In the countryside, where violence had broken out in December 1935, 
the rural masses rallied at first to the local ulema and their chief, Izz al- 
Din al-Qassam. Most of these ulema came from the lower ‘‘clergy,’’ and 
their followers were mainly illiterate peasants. The appeal of Qassam and 
his collaborators to the rural masses, therefore, ‘‘could not be made ex- 
cept in religious terms,’’ and ‘“‘the battlecry was to defend the land and 
religion against the infidel.’’1° Shortly after the death of Qassam and most 
of his aides in the first encounter with the authorities, the rural masses 
transferred their allegiance to Haj Amin al-Husayni, the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem. Thus, the Higher Arab Committee saw the fusion of the urban 
political leaders with the rural masses, and came to represent the political 
and economic interests of the Palestinian Arabs. 

The task of the Higher Arab Committee, between 1936 and 1939, was, 
therefore, concerned with the organization and use of violence in the 
countryside as a means of pressuring the Mandate authorities to accede to 
the objective of keeping Palestine an Arab country. This objective includ- 
ed demands for: (1) an end to Jewish immigration, (2) ‘‘prohibition of the 
transfer of land from Arabs to Jews,”’ and (3) ‘‘the establishment of a na- 
tional government responsible to a representative council.’’!! 


It is not clear yet whether a split command between politician and 
fighter was intended by the Higher Arab Committee, or whether it result- 
ed from the dispersal and imprisonment of the political leadership of the 
Higher Arab Committee after it had been outlawed in 1937 for the sus- 
pected murder of a British district commissioner. The Mufti sought refuge 
in Lebanon, where he continued to direct the activities of the suppressed 
Higher Arab Committee. But the operational command of the insurgents 
was entrusted to a Syrian: Fawzi al-Qawugqji. The Arab politicians, in 
their eagerness to maintain their control, ‘‘seemed convinced that a solu- 
tion could be found once violence was stopped or brought under con- 
trol.’’!2 They were thus willing to heed the advice of the Arab rulers in 
1939, and accept a truce with the mandatory authorities without extract- 
ing, a priori, an agreement that could have insured the fulfillment of their 
objective.4 

The course of the insurgency also may have contributed to the Higher 
Arab Committee decision to accept the truce. Although successful in 
bringing large parts of Palestine under Arab control, it was hamstrung by 
its inability to gain greater momentum. The areas brought under insurgent 
control were predominantly Arab inhabited, and most of the insurgents 
refused to venture beyond the immediacy of their villages. Qawuqji was 
encountering difficulties in his efforts to reorganize the insurgents into 
‘‘Liberation Brigades,’’ which would operate in all parts of Palestine, and 
had to rely on volunteers from neighboring countries. Local allegiance 
overshadowed attempts at interregional unity. 

Insurgent parochialism, therefore, inhibited development of a genuine 
revolutionary movement, and this may have reduced the influence of the 
operational leadership. They were, in any case, willing to leave policy de- 
cisions to the political leadership. The political leadership, on the other 
hand, fearing the consequences of spent momentum, may have accepted 
the truce to preserve what had already been achieved. The net effort, 
however, was that the Palestinians never mastered the political use of vio- 
lence. 

The World War II years interrupted thoroughly the efforts of the Pal- 
estinians, and the insurgency never regained its momentum. The Grand 
Mufti, who had fled to Berlin, was temporarily discredited. The remaining 
leaders of the Higher Arab Committee, still in exile, were unable to con- 
trol the course of events in Palestine where policy differences and petty 

jealousies had fragmented the Arab Palestinians. In the summer of 1943, 
the former leaders of the Istiqlal party succeeded in restoring partial uni- 
4In October, 1936, the political leadership had also agreed, without condition and at the re- 
quest of some of the Arab governments, to call off the general strike. It was, ostensibly, to 
allow the insurgents to participate in the harvesting of the orange crop. The decision almost 
destroyed the momentum of the insurgency during a crucial period, and is a reflection of the 


attitude of the leadership, which sought to reduce the costs of political action to its lowest 
levels. 


ty. The Istiqlal demanded adherence of the Mandate authorities to the 
British White Paper of 1939 (limited Jewish immigration, no partition, and 
an independent state of Palestine). The partial success and position of the 
Istiqlal aroused the jealousies of other parties and provoked the Husaynis 
into founding the Arab Palestine party as an attempt to retain Palestinian 
leadership. Ultimately, the Husaynis reasserted their control, only to find 
that the League of Arab States had bypassed them in deciding the future 
of Palestine.'% 

When violence reemerged at the end of World War II, the Palestinian 
Arabs found themselves in the curious position of onlookers. The fight, 
this time, was between the Zionists and the British who seemed deter- 
mined to adhere to the White Paper. At the same time, the pledge by 
members of the Arab League to protect the rights of the Arab inhabitants 
of Palestine, should the British fail to do so, obviated the need on the part 
of the Arab Palestinian leadership to mobilize their forces. 

Jewish support at this time came mainly from the United States. Using 
the ‘‘holocaust”’ as their primary theme, Jewish organizations appealed to 
the sentiments of people everywhere to recognize the fact that the Jews 
were a Stateless people seeking a home. The issue was brought eventually 
to the United Nations where a partition plan for Palestine was drawn up. 

When it became apparent that the Zionists were beginning to gain the 
upper hand, and that the intervention of the Arab states was being affect- 
ed by inter-Arab rivalries and United Nations debates, it was too late to 
resume the struggle. The flight of the Arab Palestinian urban elites was 
already under way, and the Arab Palestinian leadership could not rally an 
already divided and panic-stricken population. The resistance groups— 
the Arab Liberation Army, the al-Futuwah, and the an-Najjadah—which 
were hastily created, were no match for the Zionist organizations. They 
were generally ill-equipped, badly trained, and disorganized. With the ex- 
ception of the forces that operated in the Jerusalem area under Abdel 
Khader al-Husayni, most of them were directed from abroad. Even the 
‘*Youth Organization,’’ a sort of united Arab front established through 
the influence of the Cairo-based Muslim Brotherhood, failed to coordi- 
nate the activities of the separate resistance groups.'* Playing the role of a 
Pontius Pilate, the British government withdrew completely from the po- 
litical arena, leaving the Jews and Arabs to determine for themselves who 
would take control of Palestine. 


The Intermediate Phase 


The Palestinian issue is transformed, during this phase, and assumes a 
broader Arab character. The basicity of the issue—Palestinian Arabs ver- 
sus Zionism—is diffused and becomes the Arab-Israeli conflict. The Pal- 
estinian Arabs lose their freedom of action, and become actors instead of 


directors, while the Arab countries adopt the Palestinian issue as their 
own, without, however, assuming specific responsibility for it. 

As far as the eventual course of the Palestinian revolution is con- 
cerned, this phase is important because of three major developments. 
These were: the creation by Egypt of the Gaza-based Fedayeen; the es- 
tablishment of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO); and the 
emergence of young “‘radicals’’ among the Palestinians. 

A vicious cycle of border raids by Palestinian Arabs and Israeli repri- 
sals soon developed after the conclusion of the armistice agreements in 
1949. The Palestinian raiders consisted of three types: The first type was 
made up of raiders whose motives were thievery, ‘‘stimulated by the des- 
titution and pervasive bitterness of the refugee camps.’’!> The second 
type was composed mainly of the inhabitants of the Jordanian border vil- 
lages ‘‘who were separated from their lands by the Armistics line,’’!® and 
who would either move in to collect crops planted by the Jewish settlers 
on the Israeli border, or actually move their herds onto the pasturelands 
they still considered as theirs. The third type consisted mainly of the fol- 
lowers of Haj Amin al-Husayni, and their purpose was political. Most of 
the reported incidents occurred in the Hebron area, the region around the 
Qalqilya salient, and in the Gaza Strip area. 

In 1955 the Egyptian authorities and, specifically, Egyptian Army In- 
telligence, began to organize commando groups. Recruited from among 
the Palestinian refugees of the Gaza Strip, the commandos were both a 
tactical weapon (to hit specific Israeli targets), and a source of intelli- 
gence. It is not as yet clear what prompted the creation of these comman- 
do units, but the timing coincides with a number of events in the area. 

A reported difference of opinion between President Nasser and the 
Grand Mufti, who moved his headquarters subsequently to Beirut from 
Cairo, may have at first impelled the Egyptian authorities to organize the 
Palestinians into Egyptian Army-affiliated commando units as a means of 
curbing the influence of Haj Amin al-Husayni. Israel’s role in what is now 
known as the Lavon Affair® may have, on the other hand, hardened the 
Egyptian position and led them to use the commandos as a means of re- 
taliation. Finally, the impending Egyptian-Czech‘ arms deal, and fears of 


° Towards the latter part of January 1955, two Egyptian Jews convicted of an attempt to blow 
up the United States Information Service Library in Cairo on behalf of Israel were hanged. 
Israel protested the hangings claiming that it had nothing to do with the case. In 1960-61 
Pinhas Lavon, the minister of defense during the crisis that led to the hangings in Cairo, 
admitted without revealing the nature of the operation, Israel’s involvement in the attempted 
bombings. The damage had been done. It undermined a noticeable rapprochement between 
Nasser and Israeli Premier Moshe Sharett, and led the Egyptians to believe that Israel want- 
ed in fact to destroy the good relations that existed then between Egypt and the United 
States, and impede the negotiations between Egypt and England over the evacuation of Brit- 
ish troops from Egypt (For an excellent account of the ‘‘Lavan Affair’’ see: Ernest Stock, 
Israel On the Road to Sinai (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1967), pp. 119-23.) 


‘Miles Copeland claims that President Nasser warned the United States as early as January 
1955 that Egypt would conclude an arms deal with the Soviet Union if the United States did 
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a preemptive attack by Israel, may have moved the Egyptians to use the 
commandos for their intelligence-gathering requirements. The use of the 
Fedayeen by Egypt, however, proved to be one of the major catalysts of 
the 1956 war. 

Since the Fedayeen were acting under Egyptian orders, their activities 
cannot be considered as a Palestinian attempt to pursue their struggle with 
Israel. Rather, the importance of the Fedayeen is to be found in the fact 
that some Palestinian guerrilla leaders who emerged shortly after the June 
1967 war came from the ranks of these commando units. 

In the spring of 1959 Arab involvement in the Palestinian issue led the 
United Arab Republic (then composed of a union of Egypt and Syria) to 
suggest the recognition of a ‘‘Palestinian entity’’ that could play an inde- 
pendent role in the Arab struggle against Israel. Later that year, Iraq pro- 
posed the creation of a Palestine Republic with provisional headquarters 
in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. At a meeting of the Arab League 
Council in February 1960, Jordan countered with a proposal that called 
for the establishment of a Palestinian organization with headquarters in 
Amman, Jordan. The Jordanian plan stipulated, furthermore, that King 
Hussein would appoint the chairman of the organization, and that the or- 
ganization would recognize the suzerainty of the King. The United Arab 
Republic then submitted a modified plan that proposed a Palestinian orga- 
nization be established in every Arab state, representing thus the Palestin- 
ian community in those states, and that these organizations be merged at 
the Arab League level into one body.!” Inter-Arab rivalries forced the 
postponement of any decision regarding Palestine until January 1964. 

Israel and the related Palestinian question were issues common to 
most of the Arab states. But agreement on a common approach had to, 
first and foremost, take into account the national interests and sensitivi- 
ties of the member states of the Arab League. President Nasser emerged 
from the 1956 war as the undisputed leader of the Arab world and hero of 
the Arab masses. It was natural, therefore, for the Palestinians to turn to 
him for a solution to their problem, and to accept his leadership. Nasser, 
in turn, could not ignore their presence, or refuse to heed their plea for 
action. Although his suggestion for an Arab recognition of a Palestinian 
entity was matched by similar declarations of interest on the part of some 
of the other Arab states, it also aroused their suspicion. Iraq, which had 
vied with Egypt for the leadership of the Arab world ever since the cre- 
ation of the Arab League, had, under the regimes of Nuri as-Said and Ab- 
del Karim Qassim, lost ground to President Nasser. It had to respond to 
Nasser’s Palestinian challenge, but in a manner that would reduce his influ- 
ence with the Palestinian community. Jordan, on the other hand, having 


not furnish the Egyptian Army with the arms it had asked for. (See: Miles Copeland, The 
Game of Nations (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1969), pp. 132-33.) 


annexed the West Bank with its large Palestinian population, could ill-af- 
ford to neglect the Palestinian entity issue now that it had been officially 
proposed. It also had to take into account the possible ramifications of an 
independent Palestinian Republic and the subversive potential of an 
Egyptian-oriented Palestinian organization. 

For the Palestinian, the discussions that surrounded the recognition of 
a Palestinian entity by the Arab states represented a positive though hesi- 
tant first step. It was now up to the educated segment of the Palestinian 
community, which was most affected by this turn of events, to make it an 
irreversible first step. The fact that a Palestinian organization came to ex- 
ist at all is, to a large degree, a result of the efforts of Ahmad ash-Shu- 
qairy. 

Shuqairy did not belong to the pre-1948 Palestinian leadership, nor to 
the factions that abounded within the Palestinian leadership during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. He had served as head of the Saudi Arabian 
delegation to the United Nations from 1958 until September 1963, when 
he was dismissed from his post for refusing to present to the United Na- 
tions a Saudi Arabian complaint against Egypt. He was immediately ap- 
pointed by the political committee of the Arab League to represent the 
interests of the Palestinian refugees at the United Nations. Shuqairy was 
thus eminently qualified “‘to head the type of organization which the Arab 
states were inclined to establish—an organization set up in their own im- 
age with the function of a quasi-government, and possessing a parliament 
and its own army.’’!8 

In the months preceding the Arab Summit Conference, which con- 
vened on January 13, 1964, Shuqairy played an instrumental role in recon- 
ciling Arab differences over an Iraqi plan submitted to the political com- 
mittee of the Arab League in September. The plan envisaged the election 
of a Palestinian national assembly by popular vote among the Palestin- 
ians, and the formation of a government that would operate in both the 
Gaza Strip and the Jordanian West Bank. On January 18, 1964, Shuqairy 
was Charged by the Arab heads of state with the task of establishing a Pal- 
estinian organization.‘® | 

The Palestinian Liberation Organization, which came to represent the 
Palestinian community, consisted of the National Congress, the PLO Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA). 

The National Congress was composed of 422 popularly elected dele- 
gates representing the Palestinian community. In its first meeting, which 
was held in May 1964, in the Jordanian section of Jerusalem, it acted as a 
constituent assembly that officially created the PLO and the Executive 


®There is some question as to how representative these delegates were. Haj Amin al-Hu- 
sayni and his followers refused to participate, and a number of other factions likewise boy- 
cotted the elections. 


Committee. Thereafter, it was to assume a parliamentary function, and 
would meet at the request of the Executive Committee to consider mat- 
ters affecting the Palestinian Community referred to it by the Executive 
Committee. The decisions of the National Congress then became binding 
on the Executive Committee. The National Congress was furthermore 
empowered to dismiss the Executive Committee or alter its composition. 

The Executive Committee, composed of ten members and a chairman, 
assumed the role of a cabinet. It was responsible to the National Con- 
gress, represented the Palestinian community in official Arab circles, and 
could enter into agreements with any of the Arab states. In his official ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Executive Committee, Ahmad ash-Shugqairy 
was thus in a position to place the following three demands before the 
Arab heads of state: ‘‘(1) freedom for the PLO to function as a supra-na- 
tional entity among the refugees in every state, (2) the right to levy taxes 
upon them, and (3) freedom to draft the refugees into a Palestine Liber- 
ation Army.’’?° 

Although the Arab heads of state recognized the PLO as the official 
spokesman of the Palestinian community, they refused to allow it to draft 
the refugees into the PLA. Instead, the PLA was to be composed of Pales- 
tinian recruits contributed by the member states of the Arab League. The 
heads of state further limited the PLA’s freedom of action by placing it 
under the control of the newly created United Arab Command (UAC). It 
was to be trained and equipped by the UAC. 

The fact that the Palestinians would not be given any degree of inde- 
pendence by the Arab States, and that the Palestinian leaders during the 
intermediate phase would not seek to challenge Arab control, was recog- 
nized as far back as 1956 by a small group of Palestinians, then considered 
to be radicals or militants. One of these men was Yasser Arafat who, with 
several friends, founded al-Fatah (Harakat al-Tahrir al-Filastiniya). From 
the start, Fatah became an international organization with cells in numer- 
ous countries.24 Members were recruited even from the Palestinian stu- 
dent organizations in Europe, although the majority of its membership 
came from the refugee camps in Gaza, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. Ku- 
wait became the principal funding center. Above all strong ties were 
formed with the nationalists of Algeria who were at this time fighting their 
own liberation war. Syria became the headquarters of Fatah until the Syr- 
ian government attempted to clamp down on its operations, at which time 
Jordan became its principal base of operations with Beirut, Lebanon, its 
political center. 

Another prominent revolutionist who sought to overcome the lethargy 
of the Palestinian people and the Arab governments was George Habash 
who, with Nayif Hawatmeh, helped found the Arab Nationalist Move- 
ment (ANM) in 1950.7? Basically, when created, the ANM attempted to 
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unify all Arabs who believed in the Palestinian cause. Its members, there- 
fore, cooperated fully with the Arab governments. However, by 1964, dis- 
illusioned with Nasser’s inability to liberate their homeland, to prevent 
the headwaters of the Jordan River from being diverted by Israel, by the 
overt actions taken by the Arab states to dominate the Palestinians and to 
involve them in inter-Arab rivalries, the ANM and Fatah decided to strike 
out on their own by staging guerrilla attacks inside Israel. They disagreed 
with those who believed that time was on the side of the Arabs, and insist- 
ed that time was on the side of the Israelis instead.” 


The Insurgent Phase 


The actions of Fatah and the ANM were to proliferate and to result in the 
creation of numerous Palestinian guerrilla organizations whose basic goal 
for each was to be the liberation of their homeland by force of arms. The 
defeat of the Arab armies by Israeli forces in June 1967 enabled these mili- 
tant Palestinians to gain control of the Palestinian nationalist movement. 
Heretofore, the majority of the Palestinian community had been lulled 
into a false sense of hope that they should be dependent upon the Arab 
governments for the liberation of their country from its ‘‘Zionist usurp- 
ers.’’ The rapid capitulation of the Arab armies enabled the militants to 
succor the Palestinians, and to push forward the idea that only they (Pal- 
estinians) would be able to control their own destiny. Only by means of 
overt acts undertaken by themselves would the Zionist government be de- 
feated. 

Discredited, too, with the Arab governments was the leadership of the 
PLO. These spokesmen who had assumed the mantle of leadership from 
the Mufti who, on his part, had lost much prestige through his collabora- 
tion with the Nazi German government during World War II, were now 
forced to step aside for the militants. Ash-Shuqairy was replaced by Yah- 
ya Hammudah who was himself replaced by Yasser Arafat. This occurred 
after the battle for Karameh on March 21, 1968, when al-Fatah was cata- 
pulted to the forefront of the Palestinian movement. From this time on the 
PLO has been dominated by the guerrilla organizations represented on 
the Executive Central Committee, whose members form the majority of 
the delegates of the National Congress. 

The battle of Karameh was to be one of the watersheds of the Palestin- 
ian movement. Upon learning that Israeli forces were to launch a full- 
scale retaliatory raid against their bases, the guerrilla leaders opted to 
stand and fight with the Jordanian army.”4 When 15,000 Israeli armored 
troops, supported by Patton M-48 tanks, moved across the Jordan River 
toward al-Karameh, they found that guerrilla defenses were well-pre- 
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pared. In coordination with Jordanian artillery, the tank columns were 
stopped. Hand-to-hand fighting raged within al-Karameh itself and, al- 
though much of the town was destroyed, the guerrillas claimed a victory. 
An excellent propaganda campaign instilled in the Arab masses the idea 
that the Israeli withdrawal was a rout, and that Israeli dead numbered 
over 200. Although the facts were distorted, the guerrillas were able to 
emerge from the battle with honor at having fought the enemy without be- 
ing defeated. 

The Palestinian guerrilla organizations rode the wave of popularity 
through most of 1968. Recruits, not only from the Palestinian camps and 
other Palestinian communities throughout the Arab world but also non- 
Palestinian Arabs, poured into the training camps. Funds became plenti- 
ful, and Arab governments, recognizing the popular support given to the 
guerrillas, provided material and facilities. In Lebanon and Jordon the 
guerrilla organizations assumed control of the refugee camps and, espe- 
cially in Lebanon, made them habitable for the first time. 

Popular adulation was to run rampant among the Arab masses for 
many years. However, the rapid growth in number and size of the guerril- 
la organizations began to alarm the leaders of those governments that har- 
bored the Palestinian refugees. When the Palestinian movement began to 
interfere in domestic as well as foreign affairs within the host countries, 
the die was cast for a confrontation. The first one occurred in Jordan in 
early November 1968, when a series of small incidents involving the guer- 
rilla.organizations caused the Jordanian army to clamp down on some of 
the offenders. Although quickly resolved, the incjdent portended future 
clashes between the growing power of the guerrillas and host central gov- 
ernments.® 

The ensuing years (1968 to the present) have proven to be hard years 
for the guerrilla movement. After the Jordan debacle, when the Palestin- 
ian forces were defeated by the Jordanian army, the initial act was to re- 
constitute the movement. Several thousand had been lost in the fighting 
with Jordanian forces. Many more had been captured and imprisoned. 
Guerrilla forces in Syria, primarily as-Sa’iqa, became pawns of the gov- 
ernment, with their freedom of movement curtailed. Iraq, while a strong 
supporter of the guerrilla movement, had refused to come to the support 
of the beleagured guerrillas in Jordan, even though fighting had raged 
around the Iraqi contingents stationed in Jordan. President Nasser had 
acted as mediator during the September 1970 clash but had died shortly 
after an accord had been reached. His successor, Anwar al-Sadat, was 
treading cautiously within his capital in an attempt to gain a political base. 
The Lebanese government, unable to check the massive influx of Pales- 


For a full discussion of the relations between the Palestinian and the host countries, see 
chapter 3. 
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tinians into its territory, had bolstered its positions on the border but was, 
in reality, powerless to attempt a ‘‘solution’’ as Jordan had just imposed. 
Weak, because of its religious segmentation, the Lebanese authorities at- 
tempted to govern by means of the accords reached in 1969. 

The guerrillas, realizing that their last bastion was Lebanon, re- 
grouped in the Arkoub and the camps located in Lebanon and settled 
down to live by the accords reached with the Lebanese government. It 
was a time when Arafat reached his zenith of power, when the more radi- 
cal organizations—Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 
and the Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DPFLP)—were at their nadir in strength and prestige. The PFLP had 
triggered the September clash by hiyacking four planes to the Jordanian 
desert and then destroying them, in direct opposition to the wishes of Ara- 
fat and the moderates in the Palestinian movement. 

There was some talk at the time that the guerrilla organizations were 
going underground.’?? If this had occurred, the movement would have had 
dire repercussions for Lebanon since containment would then have been 
virtually impossible. But the closing of several offices, including Fatah’s 
in Beirut, signaled two things: that the guerrilla presence in Lebanon was 
being diminished and that consolidation was taking place under the PLO 
banner. Since Fatah was in virtual control of the PLO, the removal of sev- 
eral of its offices was no loss. Fatah business was then carried out from 
PLO locations. 

The PLO underwent some change during 1971 when a new Executive 
Committee was formed. Fifteen in number, the committee included repre- 
sentatives of the leading guerrilla groups—Fatah, PFLP, the Arab Liber- 
ation Front (ALF), as-Sa’iqa, DPFLP, Popular Struggle Front (PSF), as 
well as the commander of the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA), and the 
head of the Palestine National Fund.?® The Central Committee of the old 
format was disbanded since the new Executive Committee now repre- 
sented all the organizations that had held positions in the Central Commit- 
tee. 

By incorporating the PFLP into the PLO, Arafat scored a big success 
for his policy of having the guerrilla forces unified under a single com- 
mand. Splintering only dissipated guerrilla effectiveness. Arafat realized 
that he risked his prestige by backing PFLP membership since most of the 
moderate groups were opposed to Habash’s organization, not only for its 
Marxist leanings but also for its terrorist policy. Arafat also realized that 
the PFLP, as a member, could disrupt the PLO. However, by taking the 
PFLP under its wing so to speak, the PLO would be able to exert some 
pressure, and, therefore, could hope to channel its activities into more ac- 
ceptable ways. 

In September 1971, some attempt was made by the Saudi government 
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to mediate the differences between the Palestinians and Jordanians.27 
However, each side held to its view: the Jordanians demanded full control 
over the guerrillas, and the guerrillas demanded freedom of action within 
Jordan. The two positions hardened with the assassination of the Jordani- 
an Prime Minister Wasfi Tal in Cairo on November 28, 1971, by four 
members of the Black September Organization (BSO). 

The BSO became the phoenix that rose from the ashes of the Jordan 
debacle. Swearing vengeance against the Jordanian regime, dissident 
members of Fatah banded together and struck out against Jordanian tar- 
gets. Tal was their first success. Seventeen days later the Jordanian am- 
bassador to London, Zayd Ar-Rifai was wounded during an assassination 
attempt. On December 16, it was the turn of the Jordanian Ambassador in 
Geneva. A package exploded at his office. He was not involved, but three 
persons were wounded. The generally favorable publicity in the Arab 
world for these attacks enabled the guerrilla movement to recoup much of 
its lost prestige. They were still a force with which to contend—beaten, 
but not defeated. 

During 1972 the Palestinian guerrilla organizations were involved 
with three significant yet diverse topics: unity, Lebanon, and terrorism. 
The PLO had held a congress in April, whose main thrust was to bring the 
different factions together under a single command.?® The 151-member 
National Council passed several resolutions, foremost among those being 
the decision to form a Higher Military Council. Each organization would 
be represented on the council, which would coordinate all military oper- 
ations. Above all, military units of the organizations would be merged un- 
der the command of this council. The Palestinian parliament also passed a 
resolution to establish the Information and National Guidance Depart- 
ment, charged with being the official source for all information concerning 
the Palestinian movement. Under its control, a news agency (WAFA) was 
to function as publisher. Furthermore, the radio broadcasts, *‘ Voice of 
Palestine,’’ would now be under its supervision. In spite of the trappings 
of unity, the most important one concerning the union of all Palestinian 
organization was left in abeyance. 

Throughout the year, Arafat and his supporters tried unsuccessfully to 
achieve unity. Even a section of his own organization Fatah ‘‘muti- 
nied.’’?° The dispute arose when Arafat sought to bring into line all fac- 
tions of his group to support his policies. The leader of the faction that 
refused to go along with his ‘‘moderate”’’ stance was Abu Yusif al-Kayid, 
who believed that Arafat was betraying the goals of the Palestinian revo- 
lution. Al-Kayid refused to support Arafat when the latter called for the 
cessation of guerrilla operations against Israel from Lebanon and the 
withdrawal of guerrilla units from the more populous regions in southern 
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Lebanon.?® Al-Kayid firmly believed that the goals of the revolution 
would be weakened if operations against Israel were stopped. 

The crisis was resolved on October 19 when al-Kayid and his lieuten- 
ant ‘‘Abu Zaim’’ agreed to be transferred to other positions. The crisis, 
however, resulted in the deaths of nine men, since fighting had broken out 
between the two Fatah factions.' This intra-Fatah rivalry did nothing to 
forward intergroup unity. It was as if the leader of the unity drive was 
unable to solve his own unity problems. The ‘‘committees’’ formed in 
April, therefore, reported back to the Executive Committee of their con- 
tinuous failure to achieve unity among the groups. 

The second major problem the Palestinian movement faced was dis- 
sention within Lebanon. Guerrilla operations from Lebanon into Israel 
had increased as a result of the closing of the Jordanian bases. As a result 
Israel repeatedly sent warnings of retaliation to the Lebanese govern- 
ment, holding it responsible for these guerrilla acts. These threats, in turn, 
forced the Lebanese government to review its own policy toward the 
guerrillas based in Lebanon. 

In 1972 terrorism continued unabated. The Black September Organi- 
zation no longer concentrated solely on Jordanian personnel and inter- 
ests. Israel now became the principal target. In all the operations under- 
taken by the guerrillas, their objectives were, for the most part, clearly 
announced. Several terrorist operations were staged to obtain the release 
of prisoners. In others the reason given or strongly implied was punish- 
ment. Only one act in 1972 was staged for the purpose of obtaining ran- 
som money. 

During 1973 and 1974, the Palestinian guerrilla movement underwent 
considerable strain, both internal as well as external. On the international 
scene, terrorism continued unabated. However, the guerrilla organiza- 
tions were involved primarily with their internal affairs. 

The Palestinian movement was greatly affected by the October war. 
Prior to the opening of hostilities on October 6, the Arab states abutting 
on Israel resolved their differences*! and presented a unified front to the 
enemy. The Palestinians, heretofore, had been supported by the Egyp- 
tians in their dispute with the Jordanian regime. They now found them- 
selves shunted aside. After the war, they became even more isolated in 
the Arab world when they came out strongly in opposition to the cease- 
fire agreements. Later, however, Yasser Arafat began to press for the ac- 
ceptance of peace maneuvers. He envisaged a role for the Palestinians at 
any international conference, which would be held to attempt to resolve 


'The dispute was mediated successfully by the Algerian ambassador to Lebanon who had 
been asked by Arafat to use his good offices in the conflict. (See: The Arab World, October 
20, 1972, p. 5.) 
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the Middle East dilemma. Fearful of total isolation in the Arab world 
where ‘‘peace’’ suddenly became an important word in the dialogues 
eminating from the Arab capitals, Arafat realized that the Palestinians 
should be willing to accept whatever fragment was offered to them of a 
rump Palestinian state. Total negativism would only cause bitterness with 
the Arab states that expended so much energy, material, manpower, and 
territory in the name of the Palestinian cause. 


The Palestinian 
Revolutionary Movement 





A continuous process of fragmentation and coalescence has characterized 
the development of the Palestinian revolutionary movement. Ten guerrilla 
groups come to represent virtually the entire revolutionary effort. All 
were brought into the Palestine Liberation Organization. The process of 
unification, however, has been long and turbulent. 

After the PLO was discredited during the 1967 June war, the National 
Congress, which had not met since 1964, was reconvened in January 
1968, and again in July 1968. At both meetings the guerrilla groups were 
represented by their delegates. Only as-Sa’iqa was excluded. Fatah now 
came to share control with the former members of the PLO. In February 
1969, the National Congress was convened once more shortly after the 
PLA asserted its autonomy in the wake of a mutiny within its ranks over 
the appointment by Executive Committee of a new commander.! At this 
meeting the delegates now came to represent the guerrilla organizations 
(with the exception of the PFLP, which was splintering), the workers’ 
unions, student organizations, women’s organizations, and indepen- 
dents. The membership of the Executive Committee was altered to re- 
flect the eminence of Fatah. It was assigned 4 of the 11 seats of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and Yasser Arafat, the spokesman for Fatah, was elected 
chairman. Two seats were assigned to Sa’iqa, 1 to a member of the former 
PLO, and 3 to independents.* The independents tended to lean towards 
Fatah, and, as such, Fatah consolidated its position within the PLO. The 
National Congress had been convened in an attempt to settle the differ- 
ences between the PLO and the PLA, and to attempt to iron out the ideo- 
logical differences between Fatah and the PFLP. Fatah had, in a sense, 
pressured for the convening of the National Congress, hoping thereby 
that a binding agreement could be arrived at. The National Congress re- 
fused to get involved, but with Sa’iqa in the fold some coalescence had 
been achieved. Subsequently, the PLA (composed of regulars and guerril- 
la units) was to rejoin the PLO, and the PLO Executive Committee ex- 
panded its functions to include an information center, a research center, 
and a planning center.* 

Fatah’s search for unity led to the creation of the Palestine Armed 
Struggle Command (PASC). The course of events leading to the creation 
of PASC is as follows: 
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In the course of these battles and victories, Fatah was calling for and working to 
achieve national unity. In early 1968, it convened the commando organizations to 
create the ‘‘Permanent Office for Commando Action’’ which comprised eight 
commando organizations. Fatah laid down a plan of action for this office. It devel- 
oped it and many of the commando organizations merged in Fatah but the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) and the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine refused to join this office. Fatah subsequently attempted to create a 
new, acceptable form for national unity by developing the idea of a national front. 
But the PLO rejected the idea at the time on the grounds that it is the mother or- 
ganization rather than one of the parties along with the other organizations. A 
short time thereafter Fatah suggested the PLO as a framework where all comman- 
do organizations could meet. The Fourth National Congress convened and made 
drastic changes in the PLO’s national pact to reconcile it with the nature of the 
current phase of our national struggle. The National Congress decided to set up 
the Palestinian Armed Struggle Command (PASC) and national unity started to 
crystallize although some refrained from joining it. PASC now represents 97% of 
the Palestinian force.® 


PASC was, therefore, created to improve cooperation in the military 
field, and circumvented the political or ideological differences. All of the 
guerrilla groups joined PASC with the exception of the PFLP. At the local 
level, however, at all border crossings and in the refugee camps, coopera- 
tion between PASC and members of the PFLP soon developed. 

In February 1970, as a result of the crisis in Jordan between the Jorda- 
nian authorities and the Palestinian guerrillas, the Unified Command of 
Palestine Resistance (UCPR) was created. The UCPR included at this 
time all the guerrilla organizations, and was conceived to be a negotiating 
body that would represent the guerrilla groups in all crises which may 
arise with the Arab governments. Since the ideological differences that 
existed had prevented the PFLP from joining the PLO, the creation of the 
UCPR now provided the Palestinian guerrillas with an official body with 
which to confront the Arab governments. In essence, therefore, the Pales- 
tinians, pending a resolution of the ideological differences, achieved a de- 
gree of unity and the necessary organizations with which to face the 
Arabs and the Israelis. 

By 1974 the PLO structure had been altered slightly, primarily to ac- 
commodate the numerous groups as well as to insure the continued su- 
premacy of Fatah. The three main bodies of the organization—the Execu- 
tive Committee, the National Council (formerly National Congress), and 
the PLA. However, the Executive Committee came to number 14, among 
whom were Yasser Arafat (Fatah), chairman; Faruq al-Qaddumi (Fatah), 
head of the Political Department; Zuhayr Muhsin (Sa’iqa), head of the 
Military Department; Muhammad Zuhdi an-Nashashibi (independent), 
secretary and head of the Administrative Affairs Department; Abd al- 
Aziz al-Wajih (PLA), deputy secretary; Hamid Abu Sittah (independent), 
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head of the Occupied Homeland Department, Abd al-Jawad Salih (PNF),® 
deputy head of the Occupied Homeland Department and official in charge 
of the Executive Office for Home Affairs; Dr. Abd al-Wahab al-Kayyali 
(ALF), head of the Education and Cultural Affairs Department; and Abd 
al-Muhsin Abu Mayzar (PNF), official PLO spokesman and head of the 
National Pan-Arab and Returnees Affairs Department. Also on this com- 
mittee are Adib Abd ar-Rabbuh (DPFLP) and clergyman Iliya Khoury, an 
independent from the West Bank.» This committee is responsible for the 
administration of the organization as well as for carrying out the direc- 
tives of the National Council (formerly National Congress).°® 

Directly over the Executive Committee is the 31 member Central 
Council. Represented on this board are all the guerrilla organizations as 
well as independents and representatives from the West Bank and Gaza. 
This council was established to oversee the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee and to feed to that same board politics and other statutes that gov- 
ern the organization. It also hammers out the common philosophy of the 
PLO, 

The National Council, now numbering 155 members, is the sounding 
board for the Palestinian people. Again, all groups are represented, in- 
cluding the guerrilla organizations, the West Bank groups, those living in 
occupied territories, and independents. It was originally set up to be held 
once a year to review policies and programs. However, for political rea- 
sons, sessions are held whenever it is feasible and when it appears oppor- 
tune and advantageous for Arafat. Its power is extensive and is not a rub- 
ber stamp assembly for the Executive Committee or the Central Council. 

The third maor division of the PLO is the Palestine Liberation Army 
(PLA). Currently headed by Brigadier General Misbah al-Budayri, this 
force has approximately 5,500 armed personnel. Its members are not a 
part of the guerrilla organizations. Instead they are drawn from the Pales- 
tinian populations who live primarily in Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. The PLA 
has its own commando branch, the Popular Liberation Forces (PLF), 
whose membership totals 1,100 and whose commander is Colonel Nihad 
Nusaybeh. The PLA is composed further of three brigades, the first of 
which is the Qadisiyah. It has approximately 1,200 men divided into three 
battalions. All are stationed in Syria. The Hittin Brigade (1,200) is sta- 


aThe Palestine National Front (PNF) is an organization composed of members residing or 
formerly residing in occupied territories. This is a different group from the one with the same 
name whose members are headquartered in Syria and whose aim is to continue the Palestin- 
ian revolution. 


> Within the PLO are other departments whose members are not represented on the Execu- 
tive Committee. These are the Palestine National Fund and the information branch (RASD). 
Also, since the withdrawal of the PFLP from the committee, the Popular Front organization 
has no representative at this time. 
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tioned in Syria and Lebanon. It, too, has three battalions. The third bri- 
gade, the Ayn Jallut, is stationed in Egypt and is integrated into the Egyp- 
tian armed forces structure. The latter two have recently been posted to 
Lebanon. 

Within the PLO today, two factions have been trying to control policy 
of the movement. Arafat, considered by his peers,to be moderate, has ac- 
cepted the principle of peace and the establishment of a rump state within 
Palestine, possibly composed of the West Bank and Gaza. 

Habash and his supporters, representatives of the ALF and the PFLP- 
GC, as well as his own PFLP, call moderates such as Arafat traitors to 
surrender to a policy of bowing to Arab governments bent on surrender.’ 
Instead, the revolution must continue until the Israeli state disappears. 

The moderate position had, in the past, called for a single state in 
which Arabs and Jews would live together, but without Zionism as a guid- 
ing principle. The Jews would evolve into a Mediterranean people and the 
two races would live in peace as they had in the past. Now, according to 
the pressure from the Arab states, the moderates are accepting the idea of 
two states in Palestine—one Arab and one Jewish.® As late as 19 June 
1974, however, the PLO National Council voted to continue the struggle. 
The following points were approved at the June Cairo Conference of the 
Palestine National Council: 


1. The assertion of the PLO position regarding Resolution 242 is that it 
obliterates the patriotic (wataniyah) and national (qawmiyah) rights 
of our people and deals with our people’s cause as a refugee problem. 
Therefore, dealing with this resolution on this basis is rejected on any 
level of Arab and international dealings, including the Geneva confer- 
ence. 

2. The PLO will struggle by all means, foremost of which is armed strug- 
gle, to liberate Palestinian land and to establish the people’s national, 
independent and fighting authority on every part of Palestinian land 
to be liberated. This necessitates making more changes in the balance 
of power in favor of our people and their struggle. 

3. The PLO will struggle against any plan for the establishment of a Pal- 
estinian entity the price of which is recognition, conciliation, secure 
borders, renunciation of the national right, and our people’s depriva- 
tion of their right to return and their right to determine their fate on 
their national soil. 

4. Any liberation step that is achieved constitutes a step for continuing 
(the effort) to achieve the PLO strategy for the establishment of the 
Palestinian democratic state that is stipulated in the resolutions of the 
previous national councils. 


5. To struggle with the Jordanian national forces for the establishment 
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of a Jordanian-Palestinian national front whose aim is the establish- 
ment of a national democratic government in Jordan—a government 
that will cohere with the Palestinian entity to be established as a re- 
sult of the struggle. 

6. The PLO will strive to establish a unity of struggle between the two 
peoples (Palestinian and Jordanian peoples) and among all the Arab 
liberation movement forces that agree on this program. 

7. In the light of this program, the PLO will struggle to strengthen na- 
tional unity and to eliminate it to a level that will enable it to carry out 
its duties and its patriotic (wataniyah) and national (gawmiyah) tasks. 

8. The Palestinian national authority, after its establishment, will strug- 
gle for the unity of the confrontation states for the sake of completing 
the liberation of all Palestinian soil and as a step on the path of com- 
prehensive Arab unity. 

9. The PLO will struggle to strengthen its solidarity with the socialist 
countries and the world forces of liberation and progress to foil all 
Zionist, reactionary and imperialist schemes. 


10. In the light of this program, the revolution command will work out the 
tactics that will serve and lead to the achievement of these aims. 


Nayif Hawatmeh was the first to come out for the two-state proposal.?® 
Although considered a radical, with strong Marxist leanings, he believes 
that socialism will eventually be the saving grace for both populations and 
under its banner, a unified socialist state will emerge. 

This means that what the two sides will use to achieve their aims will 
again vary greatly. The moderates favor peaceful maneuvers; the radi- 
cals, military means. Arafat, denied a mandate by the Palestinian leader- 
ship in 1975 to attend the then-anticipated Geneva conference, will never- 
theless press for a Palestinian presence at any future international confer- 
ence that will be held to resolve the Palestinian question. He will also be 
forced to seek an accommodation with the Jordanian government, since 
half the Palestinian masses remain under Jordanian control. Accommoda- 
tion, however, with Jordan will mean the annulling of a policy to bring 
down the Jordanian regime. Ever since the suppression of guerrilla forces 
in Jordan in 1970 and 1971, the Palestinian groups have been calling for 
the overthrow of King Hussein. Over half the Jordanian citizenry are Pal- 
estinians. Yet as long as the army retains power, the population has no 
real voice in government processes. Family ties link the East Bank with 
the West Bank. Yet they remain two separate people. If the moderates 
come to terms with the Jordanian regime, their hand will be greatly 
strengthened by the support the Jordanian Palestinian populace would 
give them. If both sides remain opposed to one another, the Palestinian 
movement will be weakened. The radicals continue to favor the over- 
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throw of the monarchy, which immediately prevents discussions, and, 
therefore, a chance to ameliorate the Palestinians’ plight. 

The situation is further complicated by the emergence of a political 
bloc in the occupied areas. This group supports Arafat and the PLO as 
being the sole representatives of the Palestinian people. It also favors 
peace and the establishment of a rump Palestinian state. But what of those 
Palestinians who live in Syria and Lebanon? Their attitude is again differ- 
ent. They are reluctant to see established a rump state; the majority of 
them are not from the West Bank or Gaza but from Israel proper. They 
will not have ties to a new Palestinian state unless it will comprise the en- 
tire Palestine area. Yet they no longer support fully the use of arms to 
liberate their country; instead they would rather harken back to the mod- 
erates’ stand of last year in which a single state will be created and whose 
population will be both Jews and Arabs. 

Although the radical groups have favored the use of terrorism, even al- 
Fatah has used extranormal acts of violence to better its position in the 
Arab community. Since first initiated in 1968, the number of terrorist acts 
have continued to mount. The reasons vary per group or act. Some oper- 
ations are staged to tell the world there is a Palestinian entity. Others are 
shown to be acts of vengeance. Still others are mounted to gain prestige 
within the Palestinian movement. The latest terrorist acts committed by 
Ahmad Jabril’s group were meant to disrupt peace negotiations. 

Whatever the reason, as a weapon, terrorism has been successful in 
keeping the Palestinian cause before the world community. Those mem- 
bers belonging to the ‘“‘Rejection Front’’—PFLP, Arab Liberation Front 
(ALF), PFLP-GC, and the Popular Revolutionary Front (PRFLP)—have 
stated categorically they will refuse to negotiate, and they will continue to 
use military means to resolve the Palestine issue. 

If peace negotiations do not result in an acceptable and concrete solu- 
tion to the Palestine question, there will be no alternative for the moder- 
ates but to revive their ‘‘fight and talk’’ tactics. Although, it has been an- 
nounced that al-Fatah will direct its operations solely inside Israel, it may 
change its scenario to the international arena. How long the moderates 
will be able to restrain the radicals is a debatable point. As it stands now, 
they will continue to put pressure on Israel by all means in order to force 
the issue. However, they may be forced to use stronger tactics if negotia- _ 
tions drag on interminably. 


PLO Guerrilla Organizations 


A brief summary of each of the guerrilla groups within the PLO follows: 
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Al Fatah* 


Composed of approximately 5,000 active members and 15,000 reserves, al- 
Fatah is the largest group in the Palestinian movement. Founded in the 
1950s by Arafat and some close associates, it soon became known 
through its publication, Our Palestine. It was the first Palestinian organi- 
zation to believe in the principle of self-help, whereby the Palestinians, 
and not the Arab states, should be responsible for their destiny. The first 
military operations against Israel took place in 1965 and were to escalate 
in the ensuing years. After the battle of Karameh (March 1968) during 
which al-Fatah members were very conspicuous, the ranks were swelled 
by volunteers clamoring to enlist in the organization. Arafat became head 
of the PLO, increasing his prestige within the Arab world. He was, in fact, 
accorded the status of head of state at inter-Arab conferences in which he 
participated. 

The increase of Fatah’s regular forces compelled the organization to 
establish a complex system of administration. A central committee was 
formed among the founders of the group. Approximately 10 in number, 
these men carry out the wishes of the general congress and oversee the 
administrative activities of the organization. The General Congress usual- 
ly meets once a year to elect members to the Central Committee and the 
Revolutionary Council as well as to determine the course of action the or- 
ganization is supposed to take during the coming year. Real power is held 
by the Revolutionary Council, however, whose 33 members are responsi- 
ble for determining policy and for making momentous decisions. Al-Asi- 
fah, the paramilitary wing of the organization, undertakes military activi- 
ties of the group. Smaller committees or branches within Fatah have other 
specific duties. For example, the External Security Branch maintains se- 
curity operations for the leaders of the organization. RASD (Jihaz al- 
Rasd) is the intelligence gathering service, with numerous offices abroad. 
And the Foreign Relations Branch supervises control of the operational 
cells located in many countries throughout the world. 

Fatah is not only involved in guerrilla operations; it maintains social 
service branches that function as public health installations, field hospi- 
tals, orphanages, and schools. It also distributes funds to the families of 
members who were killed in the line of duty or who are currently impris- 
oned by the Israelis. 

Although Arafat retains control of the entire organization, there are 
three factions that, unless rigidly controlled, could split the rank and file 


“Its name is officially Harakat al-Tahrir al-Filastiniya (the Movement for the Liberation of 
Palestine). Fatah is derived from the first letters of the three words, but in reverse order. 
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of the group.’ One is subservient to Arafat. The second is headed by Sa- 
lah Khalaf of Black September fame, who is considered to be an oppor- 
tunist, yet will bide his time until the moment when Arafat faulters. The 
third group has leftist tendencies and is considered to be more militant 
than Arafat’s group. 


Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 


Composed of approximately 2,000 members, PFLP’s dedicated active 
core numbers only 500. The organization was founded by George Habash 
and Nayif Hawatmeh as a breakaway group of the Arab Nationalist 
Movement (ANM). Emerging in December 1967, as a result of the union 
of two other splinter groups (Vengeance Youth and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Front), the PFLP concentrated on urban sabotage and terrorist ac- 
tivities. Its most famous coup occurred in 1970 with the hijacking of sev- 
eral planes to Jordan, acts that precipitated the Jordanian attack on guer- 
rilla positions. 

The organization is structured into three major departments: the Po- 
litical Bureau, the Military Command, and the Administrative Command. 
There exists also a Central Committee, composed of the leaders of the 
three departments whose object is to define and supervise policy for the 
organization. 

Because of its stress on ideology, the Political Bureau assumes the 
most important role in the organization. Its members are the leading per- 
sonnel of the group—dedicated Marxists bent on converting the Palestin- 
ian masses to their ideological thinking. Politicies are channeled to cell 
leaders who, in turn, relate the directives to their cadre. Because of its 
leftist dogma, the PFLP has the closest contacts with other leftist interna- 
tional radical groups, such as the Red Army of Japan and the Baader- 
Meinhoff group in West Germany. 

Its leftist doctrines have been the main reason why funds from most 
Arab governments have not been forthcoming. Communism is anathema 
to the peninsula countries as well as to Libya. Only Iraq has provided suf- 
ficient funds to enable the organization to remain solvent. When these 
were not forthcoming, hijacking for ransom was used. Furthermore, since 
Habash and other PFLP leaders are Christians, the non-Marxist Muslim, 
desirous of joining a commando group, would gravitate toward other or- 
ganizations. Its appeal, then, is limited. One of the main reasons, thus, for 
Staging the spectacular attacks against international aviation was to gain 
favor with the Muslim masses. The doctrinaire approach of the organiza- 
tion is also responsible for the rifts that have taken place in the ranks of 
the PFLP membership. Even today, dissension continues between those 
who support Habash and those who surround the more radical elements, 
such as Wadi Haddad and his cousin, Marwan Haddad. 
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Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DPFLP) 


Composed of a small core of approximately 100, with approximately 1,200 
adherents, DPFLP, founded by Nayif Hawatmeh, is a spin-off from the 
PFLP. Created in February 1969, following bitter disputes between Ha- 
bash and Hawatmeh, the organization has stressed from the start the 
Marxist-Leninist dogma to its recruits. It began operations one month 
later. 

Structurally it is similar to the PFLP, in that the Political Bureau holds 
most of the power in the organization. A Central Committee, composed of 
the elite members of the Political Bureau, directs the administrative func- 
tions of the group, as well as the military operations. 


Sa’iga 


Sa’iga, officially entitled the Vanguard of the Popular Liberation War, 
was created in 1968. Its membership totals about 5,000, and is closely 
linked to the Syrian government. In fact, it has been equipped and fi- 
nanced primarily by the Damascus regimes. Led by Zuhayr Muhsin, a 
Syrian Ba’thi, it is a strong paramilitary group. The organization, as such, 
is structured with two major departments: political and military.¢ Its ac- 
tivities have been contained, however, by the Syrian government. To 
date, its main function has been to act as an adjunct of Syrian policy. For 
example, it participated in the Jordanian strife of 1970-71 as part of the 
force sent by Syria into Jordan. Furthermore, it was used to support the 
hard-pressed guerrillas in the 1969 clashes in Lebanon. Currently it is be- 
ing used in Lebanon. 

Normally, its forces have been confined to camps designated by the 
Syrian army. As such, the Syrians have prevented border incursions from 
taking place. Yet, Sa’iqa remains an effective paramilitary fighting force, 
highly trained, well equipped, and a potential danger to those who oppose 
the Syrian government, as seen in the recent fighting in Lebanon. 


Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command (PFLP-GC) 


PFLP-GC is small, commanding no more than 300 highly trained person- 
nel. Its leader is Ahmad Jabril, a former PFLP member who left that 
group after a dispute with its leadership regarding ideology. Jabril is con- 


¢There are four battalions under the military section, each one composed of from 3 to 600 
men. 
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sidered to be one of the best military strategists in the Palestinian move- 
ment. 

The PFLP-GC has tended to restict its operations to forays inside Isra- 
el. Three known exceptions did take place, however, all involving the de- 
struction of planes. Jabril has promised many more operations though, 
thereby proving himself to be the most dangerous Palestinian guerrilla 
leader and the greatest potential disrupter of current peace negotiations. 
Now that his group has been brought into the PLO, there is a chance that 
Arafat may be able to curtail his terrorist operations. But it is doubtful 
whether an indefinite postponement of operations could be achieved. 


Arab Liberation Forces (ALF) 


This group, perhaps the most ineffective of all the commando organiza- 
tions, has a membership of between 150 and 500. Its sponsor is the Iraqi 
government, whose Ba’thi leaders keep strict control over its activities. 
The ALF was founded in 1969 as a result of the Iraqi Ba’thi quarrels with 
the Fatah leadership. Also involved was an attempt to emulate the Syr- 
ians who had recently established Sa’iga. Its main function has been to 
act as a sounding board for Iraqi propaganda. For this reason it is pitted 
against Syrian backed Palestinian forces in the fighting in Lebanon. 


Arab Organization for the Liberation of Palestine 
(AOLP) 


Like the other small guerrilla groups, AOLP’s membership numbers no 
more than 300. Its leader, Dr. Isam al-Sartawi, had attempted to work 
with Fatah, but decided to form his own group in February 1969. Al- 
though still retaining autonomy, it has virtually become a part of Fatah, 
primarily because of the decimation of its ranks during the Jordanian 
strife and second, because Fatah, as the leading guerrilla organization 
within the PLO, is able to disburse its largesses to those who support it. 


Palestine Popular Struggle Front (PSF) 


PSF, although small in number (200-500), has been active both inside Isra- 
el and on the international scene. Bahjat Abu Ghabiyya, present leader of 
the group, founded the PSF in early 1968. Because he was a former PLO 
Executive Council member, he was and is well respected. Although his 
group did not represent any important segment of the Palestinian move- 
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ment, the PSF was supported by larger groups as a possible ally or as a 
spokesman for their own positions.?! 


Al-Ansar 


Communist supported, al-Ansar is a small organization that exists solely 
for political use by the Communist parties in the various Arab countries. 
Although established in 1970, it was only recently (1973) that the PLO 
member organizations permitted a representative to join the National 
Congress sessions. 


Popular Revoutionary Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PRFLP) 


This group is composed of men steeped in Marxist-Leninist dogma. The 
founders broke from the PFLP in March 1972, yet are attempting to work 
with that group within the ‘‘Rejection Front.’’ The leader of the group is 
Muhammad al-Farhan who keeps a tight reign over his forces. Their oper- 
ations to date have been few. 


Palestine National Front (PNF) 


This organization is composed of a group of young Palestinians who are 
opposed to Arafat’s policy to seek a solution of the Palestinian problem 
through peaceful means. Almost all of its 400 recruits come from the West 
Bank and have now settled in the Yarmuk Camp near Damascus, Syria. 
The leaders are Muhammad Sulayman Haju, Arif al-Maw’id, and Nabil 
al-Salti. Because of close supervision by the Syrian government, this 
group has not engaged in any terrorist operations as yet. 


The Rejection Front 


Mention was made of the Rejection Front when discussing the PRFLP. 
This loosely knit conglomeration is composed of the PFLP, PFLP-GC, 
ALF, and PRFLP. Their one common bond is opposition to Arafat and 
his plans for a peaceful solution to Middle East strife. Both the PFLP and 
the ALF have withdrawn in protest from the Executive Committee of the 
PLO to show their displeasure at the policies favored by the majority. Al- 
though there exists a potential threat to Arafat’s leadership from the Re- 
jection Front members, the strong personalities, though, of the Front 
leaders tend to prevent the formulation of unified plans. 
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Ideological Differences among the Guerrilla Organizations 


The basic ideological and tactical differences that have affected relation- 
ships between Fatah, on the one hand, and the PFLP and DPFLP on the 
other, deal with: the purposes of the Palestinian revolution during the lib- 
eration and postliberation phases; the approaches and methods to be 
adopted during these two phases; and the tactics employed to achieve the 
desired effect. 

Fatah, the PFLP, and the DPFLP share in the belief that the Palestin- 
ian revolution is part of a worldwide liberation movement against colo- 
nialism, imperialism, and Zionism. They further believe that the Palestin- 
ian revolution should join with other revolutionary movements in a broad- 
based united front, where cooperation and the coordination of efforts 
against the common enemy can be accomplished.!” As far as the Palestin- 
ian struggle against Israel and Zionism is concerned, all three reject classi- 
cal warfare as an alternative to ‘‘a people’s war.’’ Fatah, however, rejects 
the need for ideological commitment as a necessary precondition to 
launching a ‘‘people’s war.’’ 

At a meeting at the American University of Beirut, the position of Fa- 
tah was partially explained by one of its spokesmen, Abu Iyad (Salah 
Khalaf), considered by many to be the second highest-ranking spokesman 
for Fatah, who stated; 


There were no points of view—from the extreme Right to the extreme Left—that 
we did not share, in the hope of regaining Palestine; and the result was bitter dis- 
appointment. ... 

... We used to say that Zionism could not be fought along military classical 
lines, but rather through an all encompassing war of popular liberation. This hid- 
den conflict between us and the Arab regimes continued until the June war which 
proved the failure of both leftist and rightist policies. For had our masses in the 
West Bank, Sinai, and Golan been armed, the Israeli army could not have pene- 
trated and conquered these areas.'? 


The position of Fatah is further clarified in the following statement: 


Q. Some of the combatant Palestinian organizations have proposed for them- 
selves a specific ideology based on Marxist-Leninist foundations. What is Fatah’s 
position towards this idealogy? 


A. I fear that our rejection of this proposal will be construed as enmity towards 
some for the socialist countries which stand by us in our struggle and fight. And I 
hope that it will be understood by all that we bear no ill-feeling to these friendly 
nations which have supported us, and support us still, on most positions, especial- 
ly our brothers in the Peoples Republic of China. When we criticize this proposal 
it does not mean that we are criticizing these friently nations. . . . These nations 
cannot, in any way, be equated with international imperialism. But, at the same 
time, we say that the presentation of this proposal at this stage does not conform 
to Marxism and Leninism. ... 
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We say it without ambiguity that we are in the midst of a national liberation 
revolution, and not a social revolution. Thus it must be clear to, and understood 
by all that we do not oppose the idea [specific ideology based on Marxism-Lenin- 
ism], or whatever is proposed from an objective point of view, but we oppose the 
manner in which it is presented and the timing of the presentation.° 


In essence, therefore, Fatah rejects any ideological interpretation that 
may be imputed to the Palestinian revolution at this stage of its develop- 
ment, and chooses, instead, to emphasize only its nationalist, anti-Zionist 
and anti-imperialist character. This insistence on an ideologically neutral, 
nationalist movement is further reflected in the belief that ‘‘the struggle 
for Palestine must be a strictly Palestinian undertaking,’’'* and Fatah’s 
unwillingness to interfere in the affairs of, or be drawn into squabbles 
with, Arab states. 

The overall position of Fatah is based on a pragmatic evaluation of the 
environment in which the Palestinian revolution must operate, and, of ne- 
cessity, recognize by ‘‘remaining aloof from the ideological currents, 
commitments or styles prevailing in the Arab world, or blowing in from 
the outside.’’!>5 Fatah, in fact, was able to rise above the ideological dis- 
sensions that have split the Arab world, and was supported by the people 
as well as the governments of the Arab world. Fatah’s refusal to adhere to 
any ideology while insisting that the liberation of Palestine was the task of 
Palestinians only enabled it to provide a message to the Palestinian com- 
munity of remarkable simplicity and clarity—a fact that may partially ex- 
plain its success with the masses.' 

In its attempts to remain ideologically neutral and yet reach a basis of 
understanding with ideologically committed Palestinian guerrilla groups, 
develop a political platform that may appeal to a specific Israeli audience, 
and avoid the antagonism of host Arab governments, Fatah faces a num- 
ber of dilemmas. These relate to the kind of sociopolitical structure that 
will be establsihed in a liberated Palestine, the fate of the Israelis once 
liberation is accomplished, and the international boundaries of such a 
State. 

At first, Fatah avoided the issue and stated simply that the sociopoliti- 
cal composition of the state would reflect the ideological orientation of the 
liberators. Later Fatah modified its position by stating that 


A democratic and progressive Palestine, however, rejects by elimination a theo- 


e**We are in the Midst of a National Liberation Revolution and not a Social Revolution,”’ 
Fatah (Arabic version), January 26, 1970, p. 5. 


‘To the Palestinians, in the most simple terms, it proclaims that (1) the conflict is between 
Israelis and Palestinians, not Israelis and Arabs, (2) that the Palestinians have an unshakable 
right to bear arms against Israel (‘Our cause is just’), and (3) that ‘we may not see victory, 
our sons may not see victory, but our son’s sons will carry on the fight,’ (words spoken by 
Abu Amar in an interview with an NBC television reporter).’’ Wilson. Palestinian Guerrilla 
Movements, p. 48. 
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cratic, a feudalist, an aristocratic, and an authoritarian or a racist-chauvinistic 
form of government. It will be a country that does not allow oppression or exploi- 
tation of any group or people by any other group or individuals; a state that pro- 
vides equal opportunities for its people in work, worship, education, political de- 
cision-making, cultural and artistic expression.?® 


Similarly, the position of Fatah as it relates to the Jewish constituents 
of a liberated Palestine has evolved to the point that it now clashes with 
Article 6 of the ten-year-old Palestine National Covenant. Article 6 states 
that Jews who had lived in Palestine prior to the establishment of the Is- 
raeli state in 1948 are Palestinians.!’ Fatah rejects the above article be- 
cause it precludes all the Jewish immigrants who came to, or were born 
in, Palestine since 1948, and because it includes a category of Israeli citi- 
zens who will not qualify. 


Equally, this means that all Jewish Palestinians—at the present Israelis—have the 
same right provided of course that they reject Zionist racist chauvinism and fully 
accept to live as Palestinians in the New Palestine. The revolution therefore re- 
jects the supposition that only Jews who lived in Palestine prior to 1948 or prior to 
1914 and their descendents are acceptable. After all Dayan and Allon were born in 
Palestine before 1948 and they—with many of their colleagues—are diehard racist 
Zionists who obviously do not qualify for a Palestinian status. Whereas newcom- 
ers may be anti-Zionists and work ardently for the creation of the new Palestine.*® 


Article 2 of the Palestine National Covenant states that Palestine con- 
stitutes the land that existed during the British Mandate under the geo- 
graphic name of Palestine. Fatah referred to Palestine under the British 
Mandate as that territory to be liberated, and acknowledged the possibil- 
ity of contention over Jordan’s annexation of the West Bank. 

In 1974 this interpretation changed drastically when Arafat accepted 
the idea that a Palestinian state could be formed from part of the land 
called Palestine under the British Mandate. Here lies the basic area of 
contention between the two major factions within the guerrilla movement. 

The PFLP and the DPFLP represent the two most radical and articu- 
late guerrilla groups among the ‘‘universalists.’’ The DPFLP broke away 
from the PFLP, but both espouse Marxist-Leninist ideologies. The differ- 
ences between them are a matter of degree and not substance. Nayif 
Hawatmeh, the leader of the DPFLP, an ardent admirer of Mao Tse-tung, 
considers the Soviet Communist party not to be revolutionary, and be- 
lieves Fatah to be a bourgeois government apparatus.*® 

According to the PFLP, Israel’s technical superiority and the quantita- 
tive armament balance between Israel and the Arab states—a balance that 
both the East and the West seek to preserve—render conventional war- 
fare, as a means by which the Arab states can defeat Israel, an impossible 
undertaking. It is only by adopting the concept of protracted warfare, in 
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which the Arab human potential can be modernized, mobilized, and or- 
ganized, that the Arabs will be insured of the upper hand. The modern- 
ization, mobilization, and organization of Arab society will be undertaken 
by arevolutionary Marxist-Leninist party using the principles of scientific 
socialism. 

The PFLP posits Marxist-Leninist ideological commitment as the nec- 
essary prerequisite to launching a successful people’s war. It rejects the 
basic nationalist approach of Fatah—that the conflict is between Israelis 
and Palestinians only—and views the Palestinian liberation effort as part 
of a greater national effort to liberate the Arab world from ‘‘world Zion- 
ism,’ ‘‘imperialism,’’ and ‘‘Arab reaction.’’ Cooperation with all national 
classes willing to participate in the liberation process is implied, although 
the PFLP holds that only the masses, that is, the peasants, the urban 
workers and the refugees, would be able to “‘convert guerrilla war into a 
people’s war... .’”® 

Noninterference in the internal affairs of Arab states is predicated on 
the willingness of these states not to disrupt or impede the revolutionary 
effort. Arab governments that have sought to limit the activities of the 
Palestinians have been branded as counterrevolutionary. In spite of the 
well-publicized hostility of the PFLP towards these governments, it has, 
nonetheless followed Fatah’s example and has adopted a cooperative pos- 
ture.7° 

The DPFLP, on the other hand, takes the position that efforts at liber- 
ating Palestine cannot, at this stage, lead to meaningful results. These ef- 
forts must be preceeded by the overthrow of Arab governments and the 
radicalization of the Arab masses. A people’s war, which places its reli- 
ance on the proletarian class—a class that has nothing to lose by bearing 
arms and fighting to the end, and everything to gain—will then be 
launched, in which a revolutionary Communist party will play a principal 
role.2! As such, the DPFLP has not been involved, to any degree, in the 
guerrilla activities of the other Palestinian groups. 

As far as Israel, the fate of the Israelis, and the sociopolitical composi- 
tion and boundaries of a liberated Palestine are concerned, both the PFLP 
and the DPFLP hold that: (1) the continued existence of Israel is impor- 
tant until Arab societies are transformed into Marxist societies; (2) the 
Arab-Israeli conflict is, in essence, a class struggle between the Jewish 
and Arab proletarian class on the one hand, and the capitalist and imperi- 


®Hisham Sharabi, Palestine Guerrillas: Their Credibility and Effectiveness (Washington, 
D.C.: Georgetown University, 1970), p. 26. It is interesting to note that the PFLP considers 
reaction and petty bourgeosie to be officially established in Egypt, Algeria, and Syria, and to 
a lesser extent in Iraq. (See an-Nahar (Sunday Supplement), March 22, 1970, p. 4). George 
Habash, the leader of the PFLP, was arrested by the Syrian authorities in August 1968, and 
at the time of the arrest the Front became publicly critical of the Syrian Regime. 
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alist forces on the other, including Arab capitalism and the Arab classes 
that cooperate with the West and that are thereby equated with Zionism;" 
and (3) the boundary disputes will be easily resolved by Marxist societies. 
The DPFLP, in fact, called for the initiation of a dialogue with progressive 
Israeli organizations, on the basis of a common struggle that will unite all 
the progressive democratic forces in the area, especially those in the 
ranks of the Palestinian resistance, the Israeli society, and the progressive 
Jews.?? 


Strategic and Tactical Differences 


The nationalist stance of Fatah and the Marxist-Leninist ideology of the 
PFLP are reflected in the strategies and tactics adopted by them. In the 
context of the Palestinian revolution, Fatah seeks to promote unity among 
the guerrilla groups, regardless of ideological differences and without the 
application of force, in some sort of collegium. In the context of the Arab 
world, Fatah seeks the financial and diplomatic support of Arab states ir- 
respective of their political orientation. As far as Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
and, to a lesser extent, Egypt—the countries that have common borders 
with Israel and borders the guerrilla organizations must have access to in 
order to continue their efforts—are concerned, Fatah continuously seeks 
to reconcile the interests of these states and the interests of the Palestin- 
ian revolution. It has, on many occasions, moved to prevent a situation 
that confronted a Palestinian guerrilla group and an Arab government 
from escalating into open warfare. As such, it has played an instrumental 
role in bringing about such agreements as the Cairo Accord.' Yasser Ara- 
fat, as chairman of the Executive Committee of the PLO, has attended 
Arab summit meetings and visited a number of Arab heads of state to pre- 
sent the Palestinian point of view and to smooth over any differences that 
may have arisen. 

In the Islamic milieu, Fatah has sought to gain recognition and sup- 
port, for itself and the Palestinian revolution, by attending Islamic summit 
meetings and the meetings of the foreign ministers of Islamic states. 


"The position of the PFLP and DPFLP via-a-vis Israel differs little from the position taken 
by the Communist parties of Lebanon and Syria. From 1936 onward, these Communist par- 
ties have: (1) made a distinction between Jews and Zionists; (2) have held that Zionism was 
a racist, capitalist, and imperialist movement; and (3) have held that a class-struggle be- 
tween the Jewish and Arab proletariat, on the one hand, and Zionism and Arab capitalism, 
on the other, was at the root of the Arab-Israeli conflict. For more information, see: Sami 
(Khoury) Ayoub, Al-Hisb al-Shuyu’e fi Suriya wa Lubnan (The Communist Party in Syria 
and Lebanon: 1922-1958) (Beirut Printing and Publishing House, 1959), pp. 87, 88, 143-51, 
170-73. 


' An agreement between the Lebanese government and representatives of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, during the October-November 1969 crisis, in which guerrilla activity in 
Lebanon, and across Lebanon’s border was reconciled with Lebanon’s national interest. 
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In the international arena, Fatah seeks recognition and support from 
any country, East or West, by publicizing the Palestinian case through in- 
formation bureaus. It combats Zionism by accepting invitations to partici- 
pate in discussions of the Arab-Israeli conflict sponsored by student or- 
ganizations, labor unions, and political parties. 

Conscious of its present strength and the environment in which it lives 
and operates, Fatah, in its military activities against Israel, has resorted to 
a policy of limited confrontation?* for the following reasons: (1) Fatah 
cannot hope to defeat Israel alone. Its military activities therefore must 
strike at the fringes of Israeli power in the hopes of creating an adverse 
psychological climate in Israel and a positive psychological climate in the 
Arab world. (2) Military operations against Israel must not be of the type 
that would provoke major reprisal raids against the Arab countries from 
which these operations are launched. Major Israeli reprisal raids can, in 
the absence of a mobilized Arab society, adversely affect the relation- 
ships of Fatah and the Arab states affected. (3) Palestinians living in the 
occupied territories are being used in very limited roles to avoid severe 
repressionary measures by the Israeli authorities. These measures may 
exacerbate the refugee problem by engendering further migration, when 
the continued presence of the Palestinians in the occupied areas is impera- 
tive if vacated lands are to be denied to the Israelis, and the claim to an 
Arab Palestine maintained. Passive resistance and noncooperation— 
strikes and demonstrations—are stressed to prevent the incorporation of 
the Palestinians by the Israelis in a Greater Israel.?4 (4) Attacks on Israeli 
properties and personnel—hiacking of airplanes, bombing of embassies 
and commercial interests, and the shooting of officials and personnel— 
located in foreign states are forbidden so as not to embarrass friendly na- 
tions and to avoid international approbation that would hamper Fatah’s 
efforts to secure international recognition.?°® 

The PFLP, on the other hand, chooses to wage total war against Isra- 
el, Zionism, Arab reaction, and imperialism. Its strategy and tactics are 
influenced by its ideology and by its limited resources and small 
following.’ In pursuing its aim of liberation in the Arab world, it has not 
remained aloof from involvement in the internal affairs of Arab states: 
supporting Marxist-Leninist movements, especially in the Arabian Penin- 
sula, and blowing up, or threatening to blow up, the Trans-Arabian pipe- 
line, which affects the economies of Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon. 


‘It should be noted that the PFLP does not receive the financial support Fatah elicits from 
Arab governments and Palestinians; and, as such, it is limited in the number of weapons it 
can purchase and the standing force it can maintain. This, in turn, limits the number of raids 
it can launch, and forces the Front to rely on cheaper, but just as effective, urban sabotage. 
The Front’s idealogy, on the other hand, attracts the Arab intellectuals but is too complicat- 
ed for the masses. 
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The Front’s activities in Israel and the occupied territories concen- 
trate heavily on urban sabotage against Israeli and Palestinian targets 
alike. The use of urban sabotage against Israeli targets is partly related to 
the waging of total war; for the guerrillas feel justified in striking against 
civilian targets since Israel uses its weapons to kill civilians in its retali- 
ation for guerrilla raids.?® It is also based on a desire to create an atmo- 
sphere of distrust so complete that cooperation between Israelis and Pal- 
estinians, and the integration of the Palestinians into a Greater Israel, be- 
come impossible. The use of sabotage against Israeli targets results, gen- 
erally, in the application of severe repressionary measures against the Pal- 
estinians; and the ensuing resentment contributes further to the climate of 
suspicion and noncooperation. Likewise, sabotage against Palestinian tar- 
gets aims at punishing those who cooperate with the Israeli authorities, 
and serves to deter those who may contemplate cooperation in the fu- 
ture.* 

In pursuance of its campaign against the overseas interests of Israel, 
the PFLP has resorted to the hijacking and bombing of Israeli airplanes,! 
and the bombing of Israeli embassies, and airline and shipping offices. 
British commercial establishments, belonging to British Jews accused by 
the Front of supporting Israel, also have beem bombed or threatened with 
bombing. Even the hijacking of American civilian airplanes and the bomb- 
ings of American interests in Lebanon and elsewhere are considered a 
part of the PFLP’s warfare against Zionism and imperialism for the sup- 
port given to Israel by the United States.™ 


The Universalists and the Institutionalized 


The two major institutionalized guerrilla groups are the as-Sa’iga (affili- 
ated with the Syrian wing of the Ba’th party), and the Arab Liberation 
Front (affiliated with the Iraqi wing of the Ba’th party). The differences 


*The Arab mayor of Hebron, Muhammad Ali Jaabari, gave up in his attempts to create an 
autonomous regime in the West Bank as a result of Israeli government inaction, and after 
threats on his life were made by the Palestinian guerrillas. See: ‘‘Egyptian Missile Sites At- 
tacked by Israeli Jets,’ Washington Post, April 1, 1970, p. A17. 


‘El Al Airlines is considered to be a military transport airline by the PFLP because of the 
role El Al played during the 1967 and 1973 wars, and because it continues to freight military 
equipment. 


™ According to the PFLP the bombing of American-owned—private and government—in- 
stallations was in retaliation for the U.S. Embassy’s efforts to foment religious strife in 
Lebanon. Subsequently, the Higher Political Committee For Palestinians—a loose organiza- 
tion that coordinates the political activities of the guerrilla groups in Lebanon, including that 
of the PFLP—issued a statement calling the bombings irresponsible. (See: ‘“‘The Higher 
Committee for the Palestinians Accuses the Popular Front of Serving the Imperialist De- 
signs,’ An-Nahar, March 31, 1970, pp. 1 and 10.) 
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that exist between the universalists and the institutionalized guerrilla 
groups are philosophical and ideological. 

The universalists reject control by, and affiliation with, any Arab gov- 
ernment. The universalists insist that dependence on, and affiliation with, 
Arab governments will immobilize the Palestinian revolution—as was the 
case between 1948 and 1967—and transform it into a tool of the foreign 
policies of these states. Fatah fears that the nationalist character of the 
Palestinian revolution will be subordinated to the Arab socialist ideology 
of the Ba’th parties, while the PFLP and DPFLP will not entrust the Pal- 
estinian revolution to Arab governments they consider either reactionary 
or petty bourgeois. 

The institutionalization of Sa’iga and the ALF by the Syrian and Iraqi 
wings of the Ba’th party stems from: (1) a willingness to show that the 
Ba’th could ‘‘adapt to needs of revolutionary warfare,’’?” (2) a require- 
ment to maintain governmental authority, and (3) a clash in ideological 
emphasis. 

The defeat of the Arab armies in the June 1967 war, and the subse- 
quent inability of these armies to meet the Israeli threat, affected the pres- 
tige the Arab armies enjoyed prior to 1967, and weakened the authority of 
the Arab governments, which had placed great hope in their armies and 
the concept of classical warfare. The emergence of the guerrilla, more- 
over, aS a new phenomenon capable of captivating the imagination and 
loyalty of the Arab intellectuals and masses, gave credence to the concept 
of guerrilla warfare as a means of defeating Israel. To many Arabs, he has 
become more than a hero. Instead, he is a new breed of Arab, free from 
both Israeli and Arab governmental domination.?® 

The growth and popularity the Palestinian guerrillas enjoyed, and the 
freedom of action and movement they demanded necessitated the imposi- 
tion of controls" that would not appear to be antiguerrilla. The recruit- 
ment of Syrian and Iraqi nationals by the Palestinian guerrillas could, if 
unchecked, subvert governmental authority, and guerrilla raids against Is- 
rael would, if launched without government approval, commit govern- 
ments to a specific policy and deprive them of other options. 

The Syrian and Iraqi wings of the Ba’th party eschew an ideology that, 
as it relates to guerrilla action, holds that the primary purpose of such ac- 
tion is to bring change to the existing regimes in the Arab world. Both 
wings have sought to promote this political aspect, and, therefore, have 
come into conflict with the nationalist stance and unwillingness of Fatah 
to become involved in inter-Arab rivalries, and with the Marxist-Leninist 


2**The Communist al Nida’ reported Iraqi controls over Palestinian commando groups in- 
cluding the requests that the groups in Iraq work through the Iraqi-controlled Arab Liber- 
ation Front and that the groups maintain contact with the government on military and infor- 
mation matters.’’ (See The Middle East Journal 23, no. 3, Summer 1969, p. 366.) 
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ideology of the PFLP and DPFLP as well. By virtue of the membership of 
as-Sa’igqa and the ALF in the PLO, the Syrian and Iraqi governments 
demonstrated their willingness to support the Palestinian revolution, yet, 
showed their ability to adapt to the needs of revolutionary warfare. By 
requiring the Palestinian guerrilla groups to work through as-Sa’iga and 
the AFL when on Syrian and Iraqi soil, these governments, in fact, re- 
tained their authority, and by being able to station as-Sa’iqa and AFL 
forces on the territory of other Arab governments, they have been able to 
pursue their ideological goals by participation in, and support of, the Pal- 
estinian revolution. 


The Communist Guerrilla Group 


The decision of the Communist parties of Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Leba- 
non to constitute a Communist guerrilla group, al-Ansar (the partisans), 
and have it seek membership in the PLO ranks is fraught with implica- 
tions. The PFLP had repeatedly criticized the Arab Communist parties 
for their aloofness and lack of support; and the decision, therefore, could 
have been a reaction to that criticism. However, it coincides with a no- 
ticeable change in the attitude of the Soviet Union toward the Palestinian 
guerrillas, and comes in the wake of a visit made to the Soviet Union on 
10 February 1970 by Yasser Arafat and other members of the PLO. The 
decision also preceded the visit of Yasser Arafat to the People’s Repub- 
lics of China and North Vietnam, which took place on the 21st of March 
1970. If the Communist parties in Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and Lebanon acted 
on a signal from the Soviet Communist party, then the Soviet decision to 
support the Palestinian Revolution could be the result of the following: 
(1) an assessment of the relative strengths of the Arab governments and 
the Palestinian revolution; (2) reaction to criticisms leveled at the Soviet 
Union by the People’s Republic of China, and worry about the increasing 
Chinese Communist penetration of the Arab world; (3) a desire to control 
the Palestinian revolution through the Communist guerrilla group; and 
(4) a combination of the above. 

For the Palestinian guerrilla groups, the decision of the Communist 
parties of Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon represents a turning point. 
For Fatah, the PFLP, and the DPFLP it represents the beginning of a 
much desired cooperation. For the PFLP and DPFLP it is the manifesta- 
tion of the solidarity of the Marxist-Leninist camp; and for the Palestin- 
ians as a nation, it represents the commitment of a large number of non- 
Palestinian Arabs to their cause. Any attempt, however, by the Commu- 
nists to control the Palestinian revolution will create dissension. For that 
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matter, action taken by any other political party—the Muslim Brother- 
hood, the Syrian Social Nationalist party, etc.—to emulate the above- 
mentioned Arab Communist parties will tend to strip the Palestinian revo- 
lution of its essentially nationalist character, and create further dissension 
in its ranks. 


The Palestinian Movement 
and the Arab States 


Since 1948, when the Arab armies invaded Palestine in an attempt to de- 
stroy the newly proclaimed Israeli state, all Arab governments have been 
involved with Palestine. Some governments have been less concerned 
with the topic than others. Tunisia, for example, wanted to end the prob- 
lem amicably in the early 1960s. Others have said they will fight for Pales- 
tine until Israel is militarily defeated and the Palestinian people are per- 
mitted to return to their own homes and form their own government. 

By the end of 1948, 600,000 to 750,000 Palestinians had already fled 
Palestine and had settled as refugees in the neighboring Arab states. In 
May of 1967, the number of Palestinian refugees had reached 1,344,576; a 
large segment being third-generation Palestinians born outside of the state 
of Israel. Most of them were located in Jordan (722,687), Syria (144,390), 
Lebanon (160,723), and the Gaza Strip (316,776), which, until June 1967, 
was under Egyptian administration.? 

The issue from the beginning has been primarily politics. There are ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 Palestinian refugees now residing in Arab coun- 
tries. Most live in the refugee camps of Jordan and Lebanon. Others live 
in camps established by the Syrian governments. Some live in luxury in 
Beirut and the Arabian Peninsula countries. Most, however, eKe out a liv- 
ing performing menial labor, assisted by funds from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). 

The mass uprooting and physical removal from their former homeland 
gave rise to bitterness, and resulted in the fragmentation of the Palestinian 
community and a complete breakdown of its social structure. 

Those countries in which there were sizable Palestinian populations 
considered the Palestinian refugees to be political pawns. They con- 
strained these displaced people to live in camps, giving them few ameni- 
ties, and calling upon the world community to care for them since the ref- 
ugees were the problem of those states who supported the creation of Is- 
rael. Lebanon and Jordan were the exceptions since their economies did 


*Fred J. Khouri, The Arab-Israeli Dilemma (New York: Syracuse University Press, 1968), 
p. 378. These numbers refer to the Palestinians registered with the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) only. In Lebanon, for instance, the number of Palestinians is esti- 
mated at between 300,000 and 350,000. These numbers also do not refer to the entire Pales- 
tinian population. 


4] 
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not permit the absorption of all refugees into their social and business 
communities. 

President Nasser of Egypt was the first to use the Palestinians as a 
paramilitary force. There was no need to use his own forces to harass the 
Israelis. Instead, he organized and trained units of Palestinians from Gaza 
and called them Fedayeen. He was to rue this decision since they were to 
encourage retaliation by Israel. Nevertheless, these Fedayeen had shown 
the way to counter Israeli charges that Palestinians were of no importance 
to the Arab world. 

With the rising strength of the various Palestinian commando groups, 
the Arab states realized that their energies should be channeled lest they 
got out of hand and their own governmental processes disrupted. Thus, 
the PLO was formed in 1964 under Arab League sponsorship. It was only 
after the defeat of the Arab armies in June 1967 that the Palestinians came 
into their own. However, with the gain in strength by the groups, the Arab 
states began having difficulties with them. Syria, with a strong military, 
quickly clamped down on all guerrilla groups and maintained a tight reign 
on them. It created its own guerrilla group (Sa’iga) and forced the other 
groups, Fatah, PFLP, and the military wing of the PLO, to adhere to its 
restrictions. 

Iraq did the same, setting up its own group (ALF) and placing strict 
limitations on guerrilla activities inside Iraq proper. Egypt had no prob- 
lem since Israel conveniently relieved the Egyptians of most of their Pal- 
estinian population by occupying Gaza and Sinai. Jordan and Lebanon 
had to bear the brunt of all Palestinian actions. Arrogance, flaunting of 
power, and frequent disruption of government business became the norm 
in these two countries. The problem was resolved finally in Jordan in 1971 
when the guerrilla forces were chased into Syria, Lebanon, and across the 
Jordan River into Israel. Lebanon, however, because of its military weak- 
ness and religious segmentation, remains beleaguered, frequently under 
attack by Israeli forces and ina state of turmoil from guerrilla clashes with 
its armed forces. The main cause has been the ignoring of the accord care- 
fully worked out by the two sides that was to list conditions for Palestin- 
ian action within Lebanon. (Detailed analyses of the interaction between 
the governments of Lebanon and Jordan and the Palestinian guerrilla or- 
ganizations is included below.) 

The guerrillas fare much better in the other Arab states. Libya, for ex- 
ample, has contributed heavily to the most radical groups, except the 
PFLP, which has a strong Christian leadership and Marxist ideas. The 
Persian Gulf states have a precarious relation with the guerrilla move- 
ment. Since they are being besieged by the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of the Arab Gulf on the one hand and asked to contribute to the PLO 
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on the other, they are literally between the pan and the fire. If the Gulf 
states’ regimes refuse to contribute, then the PLO groups will support the 
PFLOAG with arms, other materiel, and personnel. 

The same could be said for Kuwait. Although the Kuwait government 
has, from the beginning, supported the guerrillas, permitting them to open 
offices, and to collect funds, its positive actions have been motivated 
partly by the fact that a large Palestinian community exists in Kuwait. 
This country had opened its door to the educated Palestinian refugees and 
provided them unlimited opportunities, in exchange for their economic 
and technical acumen. Although the Palestinians never stated it, the fact 
that this community is a potential fifth column against the Kuwaiti regime 
exists in many people’s minds. 

The Saudi government has no fear of threat from the Palestinians. By 
disbursing its oil revenues, the Saudis have bought the good graces of the 
PLO and Fatah. The government realized that the Palestinians are a use- 
ful tool to keep around in order to bring pressure upon those powers who 
are most influential in bringing peace to the area. By advocating the return 
of Jerusalem to the Arabs, and thus to the Palestinians, King Faisal 
served all Muslim people who then looked upon him as a savior. 

Algeria has had close ties with the guerrillas since the Algerians were 
fighting for their independence. Palestinians supported the Algerian insur- 
gents as best they could and were present at the Algerian guerrilla training 
camps. When independence was achieved, the Algerians permitted Pales- 
tinians access to the training camps and weapons. Currently, however, 
although continuing lip service and monetary assistance, the Algerian re- 
gime has tended to criticize the most overt terrorist acts committed by the 
guerrillas. 

Tunisia has had little to do with the guerrillas. Morocco, however, 
taxed its people to provide assistance to the guerrillas. Notwithstanding 
the revolutionary nature of the movement, the regime paid tribute to the 
guerrillas. With the destruction of the Pan American plane in December 
1974, in which several high-ranking Moroccans perished, support for the 
guerrillas has cooled perceptibly. 

As was stated before, Jordan and Lebanon have had to bear the brunt 
of the Palestinian activities. As a result of guerrilla raids into Israel from 
sanctuaries located in these two countries, Israeli retaliations have been 
oppressive and devastating. Internal maneuverings by the guerrillas have 
brought further instability to Lebanon and Jordan. Today, Lebanon con- 
tinues to exist under the threat of total disintegration caused in part by the 
presence of Palestinians, although Jordan has been able to free itself from 
a hostage position. The ensuing pages relate how these two countries 
reached their respective positions vis-a-vis the Palestinians. 
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Jordan 


The kingdom of Jordan (previously, the princedom or amirate of Transjor- 
dan) owes its existence to the sagacity of its Hashemite monarchs and the 
nation-building role of its army. The Hashemite monarchs and the Jorda- 
nian army were both instrumental in overcoming the crises of the early 
formative stages of the state, and later on in weathering the repercussions 
of the first Arab-Israeli war of 1948 and the ensuing conflicts, both inter- 
nal and external, over the future of the Arab inhabitants of Palestine. 
The establishment of Transjordan was as much a by-product of efforts 
by Great Britain to implement the Sykes-Picot Agreement” as it was to 
placate its former Hashemite ally against Turkey during World War I. 
Amir Abdullah, the second son of the Hashemite king of the Hijaz and 
a leader in the Arab revolt against Turkey, had reached Amman in March 
1921. He had been entrusted by his father with the mission of raising an 
army from among the tribes with which to expell the French from Syria. 
Amir Faisal, a brother of Amir Abdullah, had been elected king of Syria in 
March 1920, and had been driven out of his kingdom by the French army 
during the course of the same year. Since lands east of the Jordan River 
fell, by virtue of the Sykes-Picot Agreement, under the British sphere of 
influence, Arab tribal incursions into the French-mandated territory of 
Syria would have had serious repercussions on British-French relations. 
The situation was resolved, however, by Winston Churchill who, in 
March 1921, was in Cairo, Egypt. Winston Churchill invited the Amir Ab- 
dullah to meet with him in Jerusalem, and on March 27, 1921, a joint 
agreement was concluded. The lands east of the Jordan would become the 
amirate of Transjordan with Amir Abdullah as its ruler. The new ruler 
agreed, in return, to prevent further incursions into Syria and Palestine.! 
On March 22, 1946, the amirate of Transjordan was proclaimed the 
Hashemite kingdom of Jordan; and on 15 May 1948, the Arab Legion 
crossed the Jordan River to participate in the first Arab-Israeli war. In its 
aftermath, Jordan was to be subjected to the turbulent ramifications of 
what came to be known as the Palestinian Issue. The defeat of the Arab 
armies by Israel, the influx of a large number of Arab Palestinian refugees 
to Jordan, and the annexation of the West Bank into Jordan proper—with 
its demographic implications‘—affected the political process of the king- 


>The Sykes-Picot Agreement was concluded in secrecy by France and Great Britain in 1916. 
Basically, it stipulated that Lebanon and Syria would become French spheres of influence; 
Palestine, the lands east of the Jordan River, and Iraq would become British spheres of influ- 
ence. Its publication in November 1917 by the Bolshevik government strained Anglo-Arab 
relations. The Arab nationalists had believed that Great Britain would help them create an 
Arab kingdom, comprising most of the Arab provinces of Turkey, in return for Arab support 
against Turkey. 


©The population of Jordan trebled with the influx of refugees to Transjordan and the annex- 
ation of the West Bank of Palestine. With an original population of about 400,000 at the eve 
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dom and its army. Once more, the process of conciliation and force was 
employed by the Hashemite monarchs to achieve political control, which 
proved successful only to the extent that the Palestinians reacted nega- 
tively to the process of conciliation whenever ‘‘an alternative did seem to 
present itself,’’? that is, Nasser and/or the Palestinian guerrillas. 

Initially the British commander of the Arab Legion in the 1948 Arab- 
Israeli war was, as part of an Egyptian-inspired campaign, criticized by 
the Palestinian Arabs for having surrendered parts of Palestine (Lydda 
and Ramleh specifically) needlessly; and on 20 July 1951, King Abdullah 
was assassinated by a Palestinian for having met with Mrs. Golda Meir 
and having sought a permanent peace settlement with Israel. The process 
of Palestinian integration was, however, well underway and continued 
with major modification under the rule of King Hussein, King Abdullah’s 
grandson.¢ 

A survey of the Jordanian tribal families, especially the sedentary 
tribes along the eastern bank of the Jordan River, reveals strong kinship 
ties to the Arab inhabitants of Palestine.* Thus, divisions in the expanded 
Jordanian society were more political than social. 

Politically, the process of integration had begun in the 1930s. The of- 
fice of chief minister was, between 1933 and 1950, acquired almost exclu- 
sively by three native-born Palestinians: Tawfiq Abul-Huda, Samir al-Ri- 
fa’i, and Ibrahim Hashim. In the postannexation era, King Abdullah re- 
cruited loyal Palestinian cabinet ministers from among the rivals and en- 
emies of Haj Amin al-Husayni, the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, and president 
of the anti-Hashemite Higher Arab Committee. These then came from the 
Nashashibi family and the Nashashibi camp, and from such well-known 
Palestinian families as Tuqan, Jayyusi, Khayri, and Dajani. In all Jordani- 
an cabinets, however, the Palestinians were outnumbered by the East 
Bank ministers; and a Palestinian Premier was generally appointed either 
to implement a policy the king knew would be unpopular with his Pales- 
tinian subjects, or in the aftermath of such an action to placate Palestinian 
nationalist resentment.* 

The integration of the Palestinians into the Arab Legion was itself the 
result of a definite policy that was modified by geographic, financial, and 
social conditions. In anticipation of a likely role in the 1948 Arab-Israeli 
war, the legion was expanded. This expansion continued after the conclu- 
sion of the Israeli-Jordanian Armistice Agreement in April 1949, reflecting 
of the Arab-Israeli war, it jumped to over 1,500,000. The 1,100,000 Palestinians were roughly 
divided between refugees and the actual inhabitants of the West Bank area. About 100,000 
educated and trained Palestinians quickly filled the need for an expanding state, becoming 
Jordan’s new middle and upper class. (For further information see: P.J. Vatikiotis, Politics 


and the Military in Jordan: A Study of the Arab Legion 1921-1957 (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1967), pp. 8-13.) 


4King Abdullah was succeeded by his son, Prince Talal, who was deposed in September 
1952 for reasons of mental health. 
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by the direction it took the needs of the kingdom and the requirements of 
the legion. 

The 1948 Arab-Israeli war and the conclusion of an armistice agree- 
ment transformed the mission of the legion from one dealing primarily 
with internal security matters to one encompassing defense of the terri- 
tory. Moreover, the British evacuation of Palestine meant that the legion 
had to acquire the technical branches and skills hitherto provided by the 
British army in Palestine. 

The expansion of the infantry and armored branches continued to re- 
flect the traditional policy of recruitment of officers and men almost en- 
tirely from among the bedouin element. Their loyalty to the monarch and 
their natural warrior inclinations made them prime candidates for the ex- 
pansion of the two core units of the legion. The expansion of the artillery 
and the development of engineer units and technical services (base and 
field work shops, a Base Technical Organization, and signal) reflected the 
adaptation of the legion to its mission requirements and the prevailing so- 
cial conditions. 

The officers and men of the artillery were mainly drawn from the 
townsmen and villagers of the East Bank, and the engineer units and the 
technical services’ units saw a mixture of east and west bankers, with the 
west bankers predominating in the NCO and officers rank of some units. 
The fact that the engineer and technical services’ units required skill, pre- 
vious experience, and a higher degree of education made the west bankers 
and the urban east bankers natural recruits. Recruitment of east and west 
bankers was also based on the fact that the bedouin elements were not 
attracted to these units because of the manual work involved, and be- 
cause these units were not considered to be fighting .units.° 

The development of a National Guard in the early 1950s originated 
with General Glubb, the British officer who became the head of the Arab 
Legion. The National Guard consisted of armed border villagers in the 
West Bank, trained, equipped, and commanded locally by legion NCOs, 
who would defend their village areas against border raids, or at least de- 
fend them until the legion could dispatch some reinforcements. Since the 
legion was hard-put to defend the borders with its meager resources, the 
National Guard would, from a practical point of view, relieve some of the 
legion units for other duties. Moreover, since most of the border villages 
were Palestinian, the National Guard, a force composed mainly of Pales- 
tinians, reinforced the process of integration. 

The prospect of a large number of armed and trained Palestinians of 
dubious loyalty prompted the government to initially oppose its establish- 
ment; and some of the West Bank leaders, opposed to the annexation of 
the West Bank, also fought the establishment of a National Guard be- 
tween 1949 and 1950 because of its integrationist thrust. At a later date, 
the status of the National Guard and legion control over it became the 
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subject of a political tug-of-war between the Palestinian nationalists and 
the monarchy. 

At this stage of the legion’s expansion, British officers were in com- 
mand positions at almost all levels because of general staff inexperience 
among Arab officers. Moreover, King Abdullah, suspicious of the ideolo- 
gies of the extreme Right and Left, refused to appease those who opposed 
him.® Thus, those who were considered to be antiregime were excluded 
from participation in government and were banned from the legion. 

Under King Hussein some of King Abdullah’s policies were modified. 
The participation of suspected antiregime elements in the executive and 
legislative branches of the government was allowed, and officers with 
ideological inclinations were not excluded from the legion, or frozen in 
rank, until proof of inimical intentions were given. 

In retrospect, whether one chooses to believe that King Hussein acted 
impulsively, reacted to events rather than having planned his moves, or 
was blessed with intuitive insights and providence, is immaterial. His ac- 
tions were deliberate and showed political acumen and courage.’ 

In May 1953, political parties were allowed in Jordan. These included 
political parties with strong transnational inclinations toward Cairo and 
Damascus and ideologies inimical to the monarchy such as the Arab Na- 
tionalists, the National Socialists, the Ba’th, and the National Front—an 
electoral alliance of the Communist party and other leftists. In 1954 the 
Ministry of Defense went to a Palestinian in the Cabinet of Premier Fawzi 
al-Mulqi. In March 1956, the services of General Glubb and all British 
senior officers of the legion were terminated by the king in an effort to 
placate external criticism from Arab countries and to afford Jordanian of- 
ficers senior command positions.® In October 1956, with the general elec- 
tions over,‘ King Hussein asked Sulayman al-Nabulsi, the Palestinian 
leader of the National Socialists, to form a new Cabinet. The Nabulsi 
Cabinet was supported by the Ba’th and the National Front, yet excluded 
the pro-regime Constitutional Bloc. 

The dismissal of the British officers and the formation of the Nabulsi 


*General Glubb cites four reasons for his dismissal: (1) the intrigues of the King’s Aide-de 
Camp, Ali Abu Nawar, whom he accuses of being a member of the Ba’th party; (2) an article 
in an English periodical that intimated Glubb and not the king was the real power in Jordan; 
(3) an attempt by the king to regain popularity and silence Syrian and Egyptian criticism in 
the wake of a fiasco generated by Jordan’s expressed wishes to accede to the Baghdad Pact; 
and (4) the fact that the ‘‘King’s mind and imagination had been genuinely fired by Arab 
Nationalism, precisely at the age when young men are most susceptible to the appeal of what 
appear to them to be idealistic causes!‘ (See: Sir John Bagot Glubb, A Soldier with the Arabs 
(New York: Harper and Brothers Publisher, 1957), p. 426.) 


‘In the general elections held in October 1956, the National Socialist, the Ba’th party, and 
the National Front showed a relatively strong following, especially in the urban centers. Out 
of a total of 40 seats, the National Socialists won 11, the Ba’th 2, and the National Front 3. 
The pro-regime Constitutional Bloc and Independents gained 8 and 9 seats, respectively. 
(See: Vatikiotis, Politics and the Military in Jordan, p. 125.) 
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government were quickly followed with the integration of the National 
Guard with the legion and the termination of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty 
of 1948. Although the integration of the National Guard with the legion 
was in part an attempt by the Nabulsi government to infiltrate the army 
for political reasons,® it is also reasonable to assume that the king realized 
that integration would not jeopardize the army, and his agreement, there- 
fore, must be viewed more as an attempt to disarm than to conciliate his 
political opponents. General Glubb seems to have shared the same opin- 
ion about the National Guard. 

The program of political liberalization, however, was temporarily sus- 
pended when Sulayman al-Nabulsi and some of his Cabinet ministers 
were implicated in an abortive coup d’etat engineered by a small number 
of army officers. On April 10, 1957, King Hussein asked for the resigna- 
tion of the Nabulsi Cabinet, and on April 25, all political parties were dis- 
solved. In a sense the attemped coup d’etat discredited those involved to 
the degree that it may have actually contributed to the process of concilia- 
tion, and in the relative political calm of the early and middle sixties the 
process of conciliation resumed. By 1967 some of the 1957 antiregime 
politicians had been reappointed to Cabinet positions or had been allowed 
to run for Parliament. Moreover, the split between President Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser and Haj Amin al-Husayni facilitated further the process of con- 
ciliation in Jordan. Members of the Husayni family were given Cabinet 
positions, and the settling of old feuds with the Hashemite monarch re- 
duced the ranks of those Palestinian leaders who continued to view Nas- 
ser as an alternative to integration into a Jordanian society.°® 

The dissolution of the United Arab Republic (the union of Syria and 
Egypt) in September of 1961, Egypt’s involvement in an internecine war 
in Yemen, and the successive bloody coups d’etat in Iraq did much to dis- 
illusion the remaining dissident West Bank politicians in their search for 
an alternative to Jordan. The politics surrounding the creation of the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1964, and the selection of Ahmad 
ash-Shuqairy as its leader, contributed to the fragmentation of the Pales- 
tinian political elite and to the eventual emergence of a new elite, one that 
sought greater freedom of action within Jordan. 

Jordan, for its part, suspecting that the PLO and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Army (PLA) were tools of Egyptian foreign policy, refused to com- 
ply with the decisions taken by the Arab leaders at the Second Arab Sum- 
mit Conference in September 1964. It ‘‘limited and watched closely the 
PLO’s activities within Jordan, refused to allow the PLA to recruit among 
the Palestinian units, and continued to draft Palestinians in the Jordanian 
army.’’!° By 1968 the two sides had reached the breaking point. Palestin- 
ian militants were refusing to consider themselves Jordanians; they were 
first and foremost Palestinians. The Hussein government was adamant in 
refusing to recognize Palestinians in Jordan as other than Jordanian citi- 
zens. As the guerrilla movement gained momentum and strength follow- 
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ing the 1967 war—the guerrilla forces began to flaunt their power, to pa- 
rade with weapons, to establish their own form of government in the 
camps, and to overtly oppose United States attempts to conclude a peace 
settlement among the warring countries, which included Jordan—a clash 
became inevitable. The first one took place in November 1968, to be fol- 
lowed by three more and eventual annihilation of the guerrilla movement 
in Jordan. 


Underlying Causes for the Clashes 


A strong correlation exists between brightening prospects for a peaceful 
or political settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict and the eruption of 
large-scale violence. The November 1968 clash ensued after a brief flury 
of activity at the United Nations enhanced prospects of a political settle- 
ment. The February 1970 clash erupted in the wake of United States dip- 
lomatic maneuvering, which resulted in the visit of Joseph Sisco, U.S. as- 
sistant secretary of state for Near East and South Asia Affairs, to some of 
the countries most directly concerned with and affected by the conflict. 
The June 1970 clash broke out as it became increasingly evident that Isra- 
el, Jordan, and the United Arab Republic were positively inclined toward 
an American Peace initiative; and the August to October 1970 clash came 
in the aftermath of acceptance by Jordan and the UAR of the “‘Rogers’’ or 
American Peace Plan. As far as the Jordanian regime was concerned, it 
can be concluded that: 

1. Coexistance with the Palestinian guerrilla movement was deemed 
necessary as long as no viable alternative, political or military, to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict obtained. The guerrillas served a useful purpose. 
They kept the cease-fire line from becoming permanent boundaries, and 
they kindled international interest in a political settlement. 

2. The use of force has always been part of the process of conciliation. 
The Jordanian monarchs resorted to the use of force when rival forces— 
political leaders, political parties, or tribal elements—refused to be 
swayed by the proffered political or financial rewards. At no time, howev- 
er, were the goals of rival forces as irreconcilable with those of the monar- 
chy as were Jordanian demands that the sovereignty of the state be upheld 
as paramount and the guerrilla insistence on freedom of action appear to- 
day, nor was there a rival force as powerful and widely based as the Pales- 
tinian guerrilla phenomenon. Thus force in the pre-June 1967 era was used 
infrequently. However, with the emergence of the guerrilla movement, 
force became increasingly indispensible to the process of conciliation. By 
the advent of the fourth Palestinian-Jordanian clash, force became para- 
mount and conciliation was brought to a standstill. 

3. The process of conciliation resumed after each of the first three 
clashes because drastic realignments in the Jordanian centers of power— 
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the king, the senior officers, and the civilian political leadership—did not 
occur. As long as King Hussein controlled his senior officers and chose to 
rule through the aegis of a government composed in the main of civilian 
political leaders, the process of conciliation could be resumed. Once con- 
fronted with a realignment of king and senior officers on the one hand, 
and the guerrillas on the other, the civilian political leadership could no 
longer function as an indispensible buffer in the process of conciliation. In 
the turbulent days preceding the fourth clash, it became evident that pres- 
sures, both internal and external, had forced a realignment of king and 
senior officers. 

4. Regular armies, in general, and senior officers, in particular, con- 
sider the existence of irregular or guerrilla forces over which they have no 
command or control as a threat to their very own existence. In Jordan, 
that state of mind can be presumed to have been created with the emer- 
gence of the guerrilla groups. However, conditions that obtained in Jor- 
dan as aresult of the June 1967 war—defeat of the Jordanian army, wide- 
spread sympathy for the guerrillas, and the absence of a viable alternative 
to continued warfare with Israel—prevented attitudinal antagonisms from 
being translated into behavioral aggression. It must be stated, too, that 
some of the senior officers, and a large percentage of the junior officers 
and the rank and file, were at first favorably disposed toward Fatah, the 
most moderate of the guerrilla groups. As long as Fatah was able to con- 
trol the radical guerrilla groups and seemed willing to cooperate in the 
process of conciliation, an antiguerrilla attitude by some of the senior offi- 
cers could not, by itself, force a realignment. Once clashes over respec- 
tive goals began to be settled increasingly by a resort to force of arms, and 
once the army was called in as the final arbiter, the ability of both King 
Hussein to control the actions of his senior officers and Fatah to control 
the radical wing of the guerrilla movement was seriously undermined. The 
favorable predisposition of the army toward Fatah gave way to hostility 
as it did not extricate itself from the tempo of violence that pitted army 
elements against guerrillas belonging to the radical wing. A restive 
army—in part affected by the dismissal of some of its popular officers at 
the insistance of the guerrillas, and in part the result of the constant skir- 
mishings that marked the months of June, July, and August 1970—and a 
monarch determined to resist guerrilla attempts to undermine his accep- 
tance of a political settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict, forged a realign- 
ment in the centers of power, which negated the role of and obviated the 
need for a civilian political buffer. 

As far as the guerrilla movement is concerned, ‘ie allows can be 
derived: 

1. Willingness by the guerrillas to coexist was predicated on noninter- 
ference by the Jordanian regime in the affairs of the movement. Basic dif- 
ferences in the interpretation of what constituted noninterference, howev- 
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er, separated the moderate wing from the radical wing. The moderates, 
represented by Fatah, adopted a ‘‘live and let live’’ position, which de- 
rived from its nonideological orientation; that is, since the liberation of 
Palestine was the task of the Palestinians alone, and since the support of 
the Arab masses and their governments was auxiliary only, guerrilla inter- 
ference in the affairs of Arab states and Arab state interference in guerrilla 
affairs was not warranted. The espousal of a Marxist-Leninist ideology by 
the radical wing led to a different interpretation; that is, to succeed in the 
liberation of Palestine, the Palestinian guerrilla movement should not de- 
tach itself from the Arab liberation movement, but should be part of it in 
its efforts to liberate the Arab masses from fascist or petit bourgeois gov- 
ernments. Thus, noninterference was one-sided: the guerrilla movement 
as a part of the Arab liberation movement could interfere in the affairs of 
Arab states, but these should be prevented from interfering in the affairs 
of the Palestinian Liberation movement. 

2. Fatah, which by virtue of its noncommitment to the ideology of the 
radical wing was willing to use the process of conciliation to resolve out- 
standing differences with the Jordanian regime, refused to resort to the 
use of force in insuring compliance of the radical wing with the terms of 
agreements concluded with the regime. Fear that internecine warfare 
would weaken the movement prompted Fatah to seek “‘harmonization’’ 
as a means of achieving unity rather than the application of an Algerian 
solution to problems of Palestinian unity. 

3. Harmonization as a means of achieving unity ultimately weakened 
Fatah and the entire movement with it. With force no longer a threat, the 
advantage passed to the radical wing. Harmonization accentuated the dis- 
unity of the movement, since the radical wing obstructed, without fear, all 
attempts to achieve a common approach to the military and political prob- 
lems confronting the entire movement, unless such an approach con- 
formed with its ideological orientation. The situation on the Israeli-Leba- 
nese armistice line and the Israeli-Jordanian cease-fire line remained un- 
resolved, and acceptance of the Peace Plan by Jordan and the UAR 
caught the guerrilla movement totally unprepared. Fatah, caught between 
its commitments to the government and its commitment to the principle of 
harmonization, was unable to choose. It, therefore, lost ground to the 
senior officers of the army and the radical wing, both of whom were ac- 
tively seeking a final showdown. 


Immediate Causes for the Clashes 
An equally strong correlation exists between the actual outbreak of the 


four major clashes and the activities of the radical wing. The November 
1968 clash was precipitated by Kataeb al-Nasr; that of February 1970, by 
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the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP); and those of 
June 1970 and August to October 1970, by the PFLP and the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DPFLP), mainly. In all four cases, 
the radical wing was resisting by force of arms government attempts to 
enforce agreements, tacit or otherwise, concluded between it and Fatah, 
or the Fatah-dominated Central Committee of the PLO. In all but the first 
clash, it appears that the activities of the radical wing were deliberately 
calculated to provoke a major clash; and that in all of the last three 
clashes, the radical wing was motivated by both ideological consider- 
ations and fear lest a tacit alliance between Fatah and the regime would 
result in their suppression. 


Strategy: Government and Guerrillas during the Clashes 


The government strategy during the first three clashes was reactive and 
passive; that is, it depended on the strategy of the guerrillas for its own 
strategic reactions. It did not seek to take advantage of the situation to 
liquidate the guerrilla movement but, rather, sought to confine and isolate 
the conflagration. That it was reactive in nature is probably because of 
King Hussein who, it appears, preferred to use force judiciously to en- 
hance the process of political conciliation so long as it appeared as a via- 
ble alternative to a final showdown. A close look at guerrilla strategy may 
also have, at first, convinced the king the price he would have to pay was 
too high. When peace based on Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank 
became a factor in the cost equation, and the process of political concilia- 
tion broke down, the army unfolded an imaginative and aggressive strate- 
gy, which, while expensive, proved partially successful. Based on a cor- 
rect assessment of the strategy that the guerrillas would most likely adopt, 
the army developed a strategy that dictated to the guerrillas both the time 
and place in which its superior firepower and discipline would be brought 
to bear. It yielded control of the northern cities of Ramtha, Irbid, Mafraq, 
Zerqa, Ajloun, as-Salt, and Jerash to the guerrillas, choosing instead to 
beseige them and interdict their reinforcement and resupply capability, 
and it cleared Amman from guerrilla control with a combination of tanks, 
light armor, artillery, and mechanized infantry specifically tailored to 
minimize high army casualties. The fact that it was not totally successful 
was due to a faulty assessment of guerrilla determination and fighting ca- 
pability, to the intervention of Syrian tanks directly in the fighting, and 
Arab League intervention to end the fighting before matters could be 
brought fully under army control. 

Guerrilla strategy, on the other hand, was predicated during the first 
three clashes on a full realization of their weaknesses and strengths as 
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well as those of the army. It was also predicated on a realizaton that the 
regime was seeking to control rather than liquidate their activities. Thus, 
a strategy was developed that would achieve the political objective—the 
lifting of restrictions and controls—by demonstrating that a military alter- 
native was too expensive. It combined both positional and mobile war- 
fare. Amman was to be fought for by the guerrillas and defended against 
an army assault by fortifying strategic positions in areas where guerrilla 
control was virtually undisputed, and by diversionary hit-and-run oper- 
ations against government buildings and installations in the other areas of 
Amman and its suburbs. At all times, however, the population was to be 
used as shields. 

Although fighting in the northern cities occurred infrequently and was 
light during the first three clashes, guerrilla strategy there was not based 
on positional warfare but rather on the absence of any front. 

A faulty assessment of the army’s loyalty appears to have influenced a 
radical change in guerrilla strategy during the fourth clash. Since it was 
believed that a large segment of the army would not obey orders to liqui- 
date the guerrilla movement, positional and frontal warfare were judged 
to be the appropriate response. It was expected that a split army could not 
reduce a fortified Amman and breach the northern fronts simultaneously, 
and its attempts to take one position after the other would quickly bleed it 
of its strength. Had a split occurred in army ranks, it is conceivable that 
the guerrillas would have achieved a favorable stalemate that would have 
undermined Jordan’s position in the peace negotiations. 


Tactics: Government and Guerrillas during the Clashes 


Government tactics during the first three clashes seemed to accentuate 
the reactive and passive nature of the government strategy. Roadblocks 
and checkpoints were used to cordon-off Amman from the rest of the 
country and guerrilla areas in Amman from the rest of the city. In a sense 
these were the two means used to isolate and confine the conflagration. 
Artillery and tank fire were used to silence guerrilla fire emanating from 
the Wahdat refugee camp and others on Jabal (Hill) al-Hussein, rather 
than as cover or suppressive fire in support of assault operations, and 
light armor and mechanized infantry were used inside the city to help re- 
pulse guerrilla sallies against government buildings, hotels, and embassies 
located on a hill not under guerrilla control. Yet judging from the effective 
tactics used during the fourth clash, which combined the use of artillery 
and tank fire with light armor and mechanized infantry in clearing the hill- 
tops of Amman from guerrilla control, the impression is derived that the 
army had in fact been testing a number of tactical combinations all along 
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to perfect those that proved most promising pursuant to the implementa- 
tion of a strategy which envisaged street-to-street and house-to-house 
combat. 

Guerrilla tactics were not basically altered during the course of four 
clashes. Possibly, the light armaments—trifles, AK-47s, light and heavy 
machine guns, RBGs, Katyusha rockets, and antitank mines—dictated 
the kind of tactic that would prove most successful in dealing with the su- 
periority in fire power and discipline of the Jordanian army. Reinforced 
roadblocks, the approaches to which were protected by antitank mines 
and converging rifle and machinegun fire from elevated positions, formed 
the outer perimeter of the guerrilla enclave of Amman. The interior of the 
enclave was defended by a system of fortified machine gun emplacements 
at strategic locations capable of directing interlocking fire at an advancing 
enemy, and ambush squads and snipers were interspersed between one 
emplacement and the other. 

In the northern urban centers, the proximity of guerrilla bases obviat- 
ed the need for a defense in depth. Roadblocks were used to slow down an 
army advance, but in the absence of a solid front, the army preferred to 
challenge the guerrillas at long range with artillery and tank fire. Ambush 
operations and snipers were also put into effect on the approaches to 
these cities the mechanized infantry was most likely to take. With the in- 
vasion of Jordan by Syrian tanks and PLA units, guerrilla tactics were 
modified to conform to frontal warfare being waged by two regular ar- 
mies. 


Guerrilla Logistical and Reinforcement Capability 


An awareness of the inherent weakness of a logistical and reinforcement 
capability that is dependent on one major supply road—from bases in Syr- 
ia and Lebanon: the Beirut-Damascus-Dera’-Ramtha-Jerash-Amman (or 
Ramtha-Irbid) axis—and one minor supply road—from Basra up-river 
and then overland to Mafraq on the Mafraq-Irbid (or the Mafraq-Zerqa- 
Amman) axis—both of which could easily be interdicted, prompted the 
guerrilla movement to stockpile huge quantities of arms and ammunition 
in the urban centers and the bases in the Ajloun and Irbid areas. Huge 
stockpiles made each base self-sufficient, but in case of need, bases could 
become mutually reinforcing. 

The creation of the refugee camp militias was also prompted by the 
above-mentioned awareness. In case of need, the militia could constitute 
the first line of defense until such times as the regulars took over—or they 
could constitute the huge manpower reserve upon which the guerrilla 
groups could draw for replacements. In either case, the need to evacuate 
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guerrillas from hard-won bases in Lebanon, and others in Syria, would be 
obviated. In the first three clashes, and because of their short duration, 
the system was not tested. In the fourth, it broke down partially. Guerril- 
Jas in Lebanon and Syria evacuated their bases and rushed southward to 
Ramtha and Irbid, only to find that the road between Ramtha and Jerash 
and Jerash and Amman had been cut by the Jordanian army. It is not, 
however, clear whether these guerrillas were ordered to Jordan; and if so, 
it is equally unclear whether they were intended for the defense of the 
northern towns or whether they were supposed to proceed to Amman. In 
any case, their presence in Ramtha, Irbid, Jerash, or Amman could not 
have made a significant difference. What affected the guerrilla movement 
most during the fourth clash was the shortage of food and medical sup- 
plies. Guerrilla logistical planning either miscalculated or totally over- 
looked the need for such supplies. 


Assessment at the Conclusion of the Strife 


A correlation can be established between the demise of the moderates on 
both sides and the escalation of violence, and between violence and the 
rise to power of the radicals and the ultras. As far as King Hussein and 
Yasser Arafat were concerned, the following conclusions apply: 


The agreements concluded at the end of the first three clashes were interpreted as 
setbacks for the Jordanian monarch. Yet in all three cases, promotion of the 
agreement was a definite attempt by King Hussein to enhance the prestige of Fa- 
tah and give it a chance to discipline the radical wing of the guerrilla movement. 
When Fatah failed to respond, pressure on the king mounted. At the conclusion of 
the February 1970 clash, the tribes rallied to the king in the belief that his position 
had been weakened. During the period between the June 1970 clash cease-fire and 
the conclusion of the settlement agreement on July 10, King Kussein came under 
pressure from his army visibly upset by the dismissal of his uncle, General Nasser 
Bin Jamil, and his cousin, General Zayd Bin Shaker, both of whom were extreme- 
ly popular with the rank and file. The fact that King Hussein dismissed these two 
generals at the insistance of the PFLP created the distinct impression that the king 
had emerged from the June clash in an even weaker position than that in which he 
appeared to be at the end of the February clash. 


Face, manhood, and valor are important considerations affecting the 
charisma of a leader in the Middle East, and especially with King Hus- 
sein’s tribal subjects, the mainstay of his army and civilian support. The 
fact that King Hussein appeared to have capitulated shook the faith of his 
army in him. But the army was already shaken by the restraints that pre- 
vented them from meeting the guerrilla challenge. In some instances, 
troops were heard to complain loudly in the presence of the king that his 
actions had turned them into women; not being able to exercise their war- 
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rior profession had had the effect of robbing them of their manhood. By 
mid-August, the king, by his own admission, had almost lost control. The 
army was restive, and a definite threat of independent army action, by- 
passing his authority, existed. In a number of skirmishes during that pert- 
od, there is evidence to suggest that certain army units were the instiga- 
tors; and, by the ferocity of the engagement, a definite impression that 
these units were engaging in personal vendettas against the hated PFLP 
and DPFLP. There is also evidence to suggest that a number of antiguer- 
rilla officers, at their personal initiative, fanned the fires of hatred. 


Yasser Arafat was known personally to favor the monarchy and had striven to 
work within the system. His relationship with King Hussein had remained, 
throughout the four clashes, extremely cordial, and it was known that they both 
met frequently and generally referred to each other by their respective pseudo- 
nyms of Abu Abdallah (King Hussein) and Abu Ammar (Yasser Arafat). In a 
sense, it is possible to conclude that their friendship, and the good relationships 
that existed between Yasser Arafat and other Arab heads of state undermined 
Yasser Arafat’s position. Moreover, with known high-ranking anti-Palestinians 
and antiguerrillas in the regime, the ability of Yasser Arafat to push for greater 
cooperation with the king was also seriously impaired. But the following tactical 
mistake, more than anything else, made Fatah a prisoner of its decisions. 


Between June 1967 and the end of 1968, it is known that Yasser Arafat 
and Fatah objected strenuously to the decision that granted membership 
in the Palestine Liberation Organization to some of the radical guerrilla 
groups that were coming into existence. Yet Fatah chose not to make an 
issue out of it, although membership in the PLO gave these radical groups 
legitimacy and rendered the decision-making process of the PLO even 
more difficult. Having committed this initial mistake, Fatah compounded 
the situation by accepting the principle of ‘“‘harmonization.”’ In theory, 
the small radical groups were granted co-equal status, and they were 
quick on translating theory into practice. Fatah’s paradoxical stand dur- 
ing the November 1968 clash and the April 16, 1970 demonstrations con- 
stitute the two other tactical mistakes. The November clash was instigat- 
ed by Kataeb al-Nasr. Although Fatah cooperated with the government in 
settling the crisis, it chose publicly to come out on the side of the instiga- 
tors. By so doing, it was placing itself in a position that would make it 
impossible for Fatah to disassociate itself in the future from the actions of 
other small radical groups. Publicly, and as far as the Palestinians were 
concerned, Fatah had absolved Kataeb al-Nasr and had indicted the gov- 
ernment. Had Fatah chosen to indict Kataeb al-Nasr instead and forego 
the face-saving approach, it might have forewarned other radical groups 
that its support was not to be taken for granted. More important, by tak- 
ing a firm stand during this minor incident, Fatah could have given its Pal- 
estinian and Arab supporters a lesson in objectivity. 

The April 16 demonstration had a final and decisive effect on Fatah’s 
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leadership role and must be considered as, perhaps, the most serious mis- 
take committed to date. Evidence suggests that agreement had been con- 
cluded between the government and the PASC to allow demonstrations, 
of a nonviolent nature, on April 14 and 15, but not on April 16, the day of 
Mr. Sisco’s arrival in Amman. Although violence was committed during 
the demonstrations of April 14 and 15, and the government made no at- 
tempt to suppress the demonstrations, the PFLP, in violation of the tacit 
understanding, decided to hold further demonstrations on April 16. Guer- 
rillas acting under PASC command were dispatched to the scene to stop 
the demonstration. For a moment it looked as if force of arms would be 
used against the PFLP, but once again Fatah yielded. By so doing, it had 
yielded its advantage to the radicals. They were now assured that Fatah 
would not use force or arms to enforce compliance with the terms of any 
agreement concluded between the moderates and the government, and, 
with that, the radical wing was freed of all constraints. As violence 
mounted, Fatah could neither extricate itself nor could it enforce disci- 
pline. The radicals within the guerrilla movement had gained the upper 


hand. 
Driven into the small pockets of resistance, the guerrillas attempted to 


withstand the mopping-up exercises instigated by the Jordanian army. 
Unfortunately, their forces had been crushed during the battle for Am- 
man. The Syrian forces refused to come to their aid, primarily because 
their main interest in entering the battle was to prevent the Jordanian 
army from chasing the guerrillas into Syria. The Ba’th regime did not 
want an organized and well-armed body of men crossing into Syria, creat- 
ing an added burden for the state. Although opposing the Jordanians, the 
Syrians were, in reality, abetting the annihilation of Palestinian resis- 
tance. 

One by one, the pockets around Jerash were eliminated. It was during 
this period in the summer of 1971 that Ali Abu Ayad fell. His death was to 
cause the creation of the Black September group, which has, in turn, 
brought death to many Jordanians. By August 1971, the guerrillas found 
themselves with only one base of operation—Lebanon. 


Lebanon 


As a result of the Arab-Israeli war in 1948, hundreds of thousands of Pal- 
estinians left their homes and settled in neighboring countries. Lebanon, 
as a member of the Arab community and a belligerent in the 1948 war, 
opened its frontiers to over 100,000 of these displaced persons. 
Approximately half reside in 15 camps, established by the Lebanese 
government and maintained by the United Nations’ agency. These camps 
are generally centered on the four principal cities of the country, with one 
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exception. Near Tripoli, in the north, there are 2 camps, the Nahr al- 
Bared and the Badawi. The Beirut area contains 6 camps. Mar Elias lies 
within the Beirut city limits. The other 5 camps, situated in the vicinity of 
the capital, are Burj al-Barajneh, Shatila, Jisr al-Bacha, Dikwaneh, and 
Dbayeh. Near Saida (Sidon) are 3 more camps: Ain al-Hilweh, Mieh 
Mieh, and Nabatieh. Ain al-Hilweh is the largest camp located within 
Lebanon. Three Palestinian camps have been set up near Tyre. These are 
Rashidiya, Al-Buss, and Burj al-Shimali. The only camp isolated from the 
others on the littoral is located in Lebanon’s inland Beka’a valley at Ba’al- 
bek—Wavell, which contains a very small population of around 4,000. 

When the Palestinian refugees first fled to Lebanon, the majority of 
them suffered greatly from being uprooted from their homes. Their means 
of livelihood was limited to hand crafts, which were set up in the camps, 
and jobs found on the open labor market. Many were forced to exist on 
the doles supplied by the United Nations’ welfare agency, for the eco- 
nomic situation in Lebanon in 1948 prevented the absorption of the refu- 
gees. Since the majority of the Palestinians were unskilled laborers and 
farmers, and since a scarcity of cultivable land and a paucity of jobs exist- 
ed even for the Lebanese citizens, privation was common. 

The fortunes of the refugees have improved over the years. With the 
expansion of the economic base of Lebanon, more jobs in industry and 
construction work were made available. Furthermore, the educational op- 
portunities open to the Palestinians have afforded the younger generation 
the means to seek employment as white-collar workers, as businessmen 
and teachers; so that, today, Palestinians are to be found in all strata of 
the Lebanese business community. 

The educated Palestinians had always had the opportunity to find 
more lucrative positions, not only in Lebanon but elsewhere throughout 
the world. Many left Lebanon and settled in the Persian Gulf region and 
the Arabian Peninsula, becoming successful businessmen or educators. 

Full integration of the Palestinians into Lebanese society was an im- 
possible task for the majority. Citizenship was awarded to some, but it 
was done according to certain precepts. The Lebanese government 
weighed carefully each application and fulfilled or denied the request on 
the basis of (1) whether the candidate was of Lebanese descent, and (2) in 
accordance with the policy of maintaining a six-to-five ratio in favor of the 
Christians.® Above all, there was a definite understanding among the Arab 


® Since becoming an independent state, Lebanon has been governed according to an unwrit- 
ten National Pact (1943) in which the president must be a Maronite Christian, the prime min- 
ister a Sunni Muslim, and so forth, until all religious denominations are represented in high- 
ranking government positions. This disposition of governmental powers was based on the 
1932 census—none having been taken since—in which the Christians held a slight majority 
over the Muslims. To grant citizenship to all Palestinians, the majority of whom were Mus- 
lims, would have upset this balance and would have afforded the Muslim community a legiti- 
mate reason to demand changes on the basis of its being in the majority. 
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States and Palestinians not to dilute the Palestinian entity by integrating 
fully the refugees into the host societies, Jordan being the exception to 
this rule. 

Acceptance of the Palestinians by Lebanese nationals was a further 
hinderance to their integration into Lebanese society. To begin with, the 
government considered the Palestinians to be a potential source of trouble 
inside the country. Egypt and Syria had used Palestinian elements in Leb- 
anon for their own political aims in the past. This was the primary consid- 
eration for denying permission to the Palestine Liberation Army to oper- 
ate within Lebanese territory, since these forces could be turned against 
the regime itself. Any Palestinian desiring to work with the PLA was free 
to leave the country but was not permitted reentrance.® 

This consideration of the Palestinians as a potential subversive force 
was likewise held by many circles in the Lebanese society.' However, the 
Christian community was more adamant in its hostility than the Muslims. 
Desirous of maintaining the unique status of their country, separate from 
the Muslim masses that surrounded them, the Christians strove hard to 
create a ‘“‘Switzerland,’’ a country that would afford a safe haven to all. 
Their primary concern was commerce. Furthermore, although Lebanon’s 
southern border abutted on Israel, Christians considered this boundary to 
be the most secure. They did not believe that Israel had expansionist de- 
signs on Lebanese territory. But if Israel did invade their country, the 
Christians firmly believed that the United States would come to their as- 
sistance, as they had in 1958, since the government had been a signatory 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine. What the Christians feared most from Israel 
was retaliation as was taking place in Jordan and Egypt. Therefore, in or- 
der to obviate the need by Israel to retaliate, the cause must be eliminat- 
ed. The Palestinian guerrillas must be prevented from operating from 
Lebanon. 

Similarly, the majority of the Muslim community shared with the 
Christians the belief that Lebanon must remain an independent country. 
They disagreed, however, on the theory of Israeli expansionism. For 
them, the intention of the Israelis was to invade and annex a part of Leba- 
non that would incorporate the Hasbani River, one of the three sources of 
the Jordan River. It was mandatory, therefore, for Lebanon to strengthen 
its position, not by looking toward the West and especially the United 


"During the Khartoum Conference of August 1967, from which had come the unified course 
of action that the Arab countries should take, the Arab states had agreed that Lebanon 
should be exempt from assistance to the guerrillas because of her unique position in the Mid- 
dle East. (See: John Cooley, ‘‘Beirut Shake-up Hints Guerrilla Ban,’ Christian Science 
Monitor, July 2, 1969, p. 2.) 


‘Professional jealousy, regardless of religious affiliation, also created adverse feelings to- 
ward the Palestinians. In 1966 it was hinted that the Intra Bank crash was handled ineptly by 
the Lebanese government, principally because the directors were Palestinians, although 
Christians. 
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States, which seemed to be the principal supporter of Israel, but by par- 
ticipating more fully in and aligning itself with the other Arab states. 
Thus, since President Nasser, who had abetted the Muslim community in 
the 1958 civil disturbances and was regarded with great esteem as the 
principal Arab leader, looked upon and furthered Palestinians as a poten- 
tial force in the Arab world, the Muslims of Lebanon, then, should do 
likewise.! 

Empathy toward the Palestinians by the Muslim Community was fur- 
ther enhanced by religious ties, since the majority of the refugees were 
Muslims, too. Nevertheless, a more definite and overt expression of sup- 
port occurred only after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war had been concluded. 

The June war, in essence, represented a new point of departure for the 
Palestinians. On the one hand, the constraints imposed by the Arab 
states, and within which the Palestinians operated, were destroyed by the 
Arab defeat. The Palestinian leadership, which had accepted these con- 
straints and had placed its faith in the ability of the Arab armies to liberate 
Palestine, gave way to new leaders who were more familiar with the reali- 
ties of the refugee camps and who rejected any form of Arab tutelage. The 
influx of new refugees from the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip on the other hand, served to reinforce the bond between the Pales- 
tinians in the refugee camps and the Palestinians living in occupied terri- 
tory, and gave the Palestinian issue a new meaning. 

With their newly acquired freedom and sense of purpose, the Palestin- 
ians now hoped to unfreeze the frontiers that had been defined following 
the first Arab-Israeli war.1! Lebanon, because of its common borders 
with Israel and the presence of large numbers of Palestinian refugees on 
its soil, was not expected to play a vital role. The attempts to change the 
status quo resulted in serious fighting between the Palestinians and their 
host, the Lebanese government. 


Underlying Causes for the Clashes 


Although Lebanon remained uninvolved in the June war and, as such, did 
not experience the immediate effects of the war, it was, and continued to 
be, affected by the absence of a peaceful settlement and a resulting 
change in the attitude of the Lebanese people. The absence of peace and a 
transformed public opinion have, more than anything else, contributed to 
the increasing inability of the Lebanese governments to control its Pales- 


‘Insistance by the Muslim community was one of the determinants for adherence to the 
United Arab Command shortly before the war broke out in 1967, whereby the Arab states 
abutting on Israel would undertake united action in case of war. Lebanon, however, would 
not engage in an offensive war, but would defend herself if attacked. 
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tinian elements and keep Lebanon uninvolved in the undeclared war that 
has prevailed since the latter part of 1968. 

As long as a peaceful settlement seemed possible, the Palestinians 
constituted a source of embarrassment and were considered by many to 
be an obstacle to such a solution. As such, Lebanon’s affirmation of con- 
tinued adherence to the Armistice Agreement of March 23, 1949, and its 
acceptance of the Security Council Resolution [S/RES/242 (1967)] of No- 
vember 1967 demonstrated the willingness of the Lebanese government to 
restore the situation to what it was before the 1967 war. These acts were 
also indicative of the difference between the aims and methods of the 
Lebanese government and that of the Palestinians. Israel’s refusal, how- 
ever, to be bound by the Israeli-Lebanese Armistice Agreement because 
of Lebanon’s participation in the United Arab Command, and the insis- 
tence of the Israeli government on recognizing the 1967 cease-fire agree- 
ment, which it had concluded with the other members of the United Arab 
Command as equally applicable to Lebanon, gave rise in Lebanon to 
some serious misgivings about Israel’s intentions. The Lebanese govern- 
ment interpreted this policy as evidence that Israel considered Lebanon 
to have been a belligerent, although Lebanon had not participated in the 
June 1967 war. Lebanese public opinion, on the other hand, saw the Israe- 
li policy as a prelude to a possible invasion of Lebanese territory.! The 
Israeli raid on the International Airport of Beirut in the night of December 
28, 1968, reinforced further the feeling in Lebanon that Israel had definite 
expansionist designs as far as Lebanese territory was concerned, and was 
no longer interested in Lebanon’s continued existence. 

The airport raid, in which 13 Lebanese civil airliners, valued at $43.8 
million, were destroyed by Israeli commandos, represents a milestone in 
Israeli-Lebanese relations and a turning point in the attitude of the Leba- 


«The Lebanese Army Commander, General Emile Bustani, refused to carry out the order of 
the prime minister, Rashid Karami, to attack Israel so as to relieve pressure on the Syrian 
Front. The implementation of such an order would have, in all probability, resulted in the 
destruction of the Lebanese army, and would have led to the occupation by Israel of some 
Lebanese territory. (See: ‘‘Lebanon Army Chief Rejected Order to Move Against Israel,”’ 
The New York Times, June 21, 1967, p. 1.) 


'The apprehension of the Lebanese is based on a statement made by General Moshe Dayan 
shortly after the application of the cease-fire in which he referred to the fact that Israel had 
acquired natural borders in the war with the exception of a natural border to the north. This 
was interpreted by the Lebanese to mean the Littani River. The Lebanese further allege the 
existence of a Zionist map that purports to show all, or parts, of Lebanon included in a 
Greater Israel. The Lebanese interior minister, Kamal Jumblat, states in an interview, that: 
‘We have the impression that Israel wants to attack Lebanon. The design to annex certain 
territories in the south of our country, up to the Littani River which we have harnessed, has 
always existed. I will tell you more: I have seen certain geographic maps published in Israel 
which encompass all of Lebanon and parts of Syria, up to Alexandretta; in other words, the 
Syro-Canaan coast of antiquity.’’ (See: B. Schwartz, ‘Israel Manages Lebanon,”’ Jeune 
Afrique, no. 481 (March 24, 1970): 45.) 
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nese toward Israel. The raid was launched in retaliation™ for an attack by 
two members of the PFLP on an El Al passenger plane two days earlier at 
the Athens airport. Lebanon was held responsible by Israel because the 
perpetrators had left Beirut for Athens on Lebanese travel documents 
provided to stateless persons, and had acted on orders of the PFLP, 
which operated in Lebanon with the apparent acquiescence of the Leba- 
nese government. The Israeli raid was also a warning to the Lebanese 
government to curb the activities of the Palestinian guerrilla on its soil, 
and a warning to other Arab governments that continued support of the 
Palestinian guerrillas might, in the future, subject their own territories and 
property to Israeli retaliation. ?? 

The Lebanese government categorically rejected any responsibility 
for the attack on the El Al plane in Athens, and the Security Council, 
which met to consider the matter at the request of Lebanon, agreed by 
unanimously condemning Israel on December 31, 1968." The net result of 
the raid, however, was to move the Lebanese government and people 
closer to the Palestinians—the exact opposite effect of what the Israeli 
policy makers intended. The Government of Abdulla Yafi—a moderate 
on the Arab-Israeli conflict—fell, and was replaced with a government 
headed by Rashid Karami, who believed in military preparedness and 
stronger opposition to Israel.'4 

Lebanese public opinion, on the other hand, held that their country 
had been wrongly accused and that the raid was unjustifiable. Many saw it 
as an attempt by the Israeli government to further exacerbate the econom- 
ic problems of Lebanon. 

Poor in natural resources, Lebanon depends on the services it pro- 
vides (banking, transit and free zone, tourism, etc.) and remittances from 
overseas Lebanese for its economic survival. The closing of Intra Bank, 
one of Lebanon’s largest banks, on October 14, 1966, and the subsequent 
failure of a number of other Lebanese banks, shook the faith of the inter- 
national community in the Lebanese banking system and in Lebanon as 
an international banking center, and precipitated a substantial flight of 
capital. The June 1967 war led to further increases in the flight of capital 
and seriously affected tourism for the remainder of that year. The Israeli 


m™'The attack was also presumably launched in retaliation against the hijacking of an El Al 
passenger plane by three Palestinian guerrillas on July 23, 1968, while en route from Rome to 
Tel Aviv. The plane was forced to land in Algiers, Algeria, and was released with its male 
passengers and crew on August 31, 1968, in exchange for a number of Arab common law 
criminals held by Israel. (See: Richard A. Falk, ‘‘The Beirut Raid and the International Law 
of Retaliation,’’ American Journal of International Law 63, no. 3 (July 1969): 417-18.) 


"For the international legal implications of the Israeli raid, and the facts surrounding it, see: 
Falk, ‘Beirut Raid and the International Law,’’ pp. 415-43. For an Israeli point of view, see: 
Yehuda Z. Blum, “The Beirut Raid and the International Double Standard,’’ American 
Journal of International Law 64, no. 1 (January 1970): 73-105. 
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raid on the International Airport of Beirut ended whatever chances Leba- 
non had for a successful 1969 tourist season. 

The business community was most affected by the economic situation. 
Composed mainly of Christians, and forming almost all of the Lebanese 
upper and middle classes, this community had, hitherto, refrained from 
supporting the Palestinians. Its continued viability rested now on greater 
economic cooperation with the Arab world, which, because of increased 
tensions in Arab-Israeli relations, meant support for the Palestinian guer- 
rillas. 

The failure of the Special Representative of the United Nations to se- 
cure agreement in accordance with the principles embodied in the Securi- 
ty Council resolution of November 22, 1967, had led to a hardening of 
both Israeli and Arab positions. Israeli mistrust of Arab willingness to 
abide by the terms of the Security Council Resolution, and Arab belief 
that Israel would not willingly withdraw from the occupied territories, led 
to a gradual escalation in military operations on both the Egyptian and 
Jordanian fronts, which ultimately culminated in the unilateral abrogation 
by Egypt on April 25, 1969 of the cease-fire agreement. With a peaceful 
settlement seemingly more remote than ever, the Palestinians emerged as 
potential allies of the Arab countries that had been involved in the June 
1967 fighting. | 


Immediate Causes for the Clashes 


Mindful of the increasing prestige and strength of the Palestinian guerril- 
las, and fearful of further Israeli raids, the Lebanese government attempt- 
ed to impose, early in April 1969, stricter controls on the activities of the 
Palestinians in Lebanon, and especially those in the refugee camps. 
Armed clashes broke out throughout Lebanon between the Palestinians 
and Lebanese students, on the one hand, and Lebanese security forces on 
the other, resulting in 12 deaths and a large number of injured. On April 
23, 1969, martial law was declared, and on April 24 Prime Minister Rashid 
Karami resigned amid widespread criticism. 

On April 25 Fatah demanded freedom of movement and supply and 
the cancellation of the state of emergency and the lifting of martial law; 
and on April 29 the PLO expressed its determination to carry out oper- 
ations from every country bordering on Israel. On May 6 President 
Charles Helou affirmed the support of Lebanon for the Palestinian strug- 
gle but insisted that the Palestinians must recognize Lebanese sovereignty 
and take into account the country’s security. On May 31, however, in the 
wake of continuing clashes with the Palestinians, and after it became clear 
that the discussions between the Palestinians and the Lebanese authori- 
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ties had reached an impasse, President Helou declared that he would not 
permit any actions that would enable the Israelis to retaliate. 

In the absence of an agreement among the Lebanese political ele- 
ments—no new government having been formed—and with the Leba- 
nese-Palestinian negotiations at an impasse, the Palestinians had won a 
victory. Clearly, the Lebanese people had indicated their support for the 
Palestinians by refusing support measures that would lead to bloodshed. 
The Palestinians had defined their position and intentions, and it was now 
up to the Lebanese government to clarify its position and develop a work- 
ing relationship with the Palestinian guerrillas.° 

On August 11, 1969, Israeli planes bombed Palestinian guerrilla en- 
Campments in southern Lebanon—the first such raid after the Israeli air 
raid on the Beirut airport. Casualties included both Lebanese civilians 
and Palestinian guerrillas. In a speech broadcast by Israel, Mrs. Meir, the 
Israeli prime minister, stated that the raids were directed solely against 
the guerrillas. However, Lebanon must be held responsible for the ac- 
tions taken by Palestinian guerrillas within its territory. Mrs. Meir com- 
mented further that if the Lebanese authorities refused to control the Pal- 
estinians, Israel would have to do it.!4 

Lebanon denied Israel’s charges, insisting that the guerrillas in ques- 
tion were members of the Syrian-backed al-Sa’iga sent by the Syrian gov- 
ernment.” and complained to the Security Council. In the debates that fol- 
lowed at the United Nations, it became clear that Lebanon would not ob- 
tain the condemnation of Israel it sought because of the objections of the 
United States. Instead, the Security Council Resolution of August 25, 
1969 condemned Israel’s attack, and deplored the violations of the cease- 
fire. The resolution pleased neither party, but the remarks by Charles 
Yost, the United States chief representative, in which he placed blame for 
the raid on both Arabs and Israelis,!® caused a wave of bitterness in Leba- 


° Yasser Arafat had been asked to mediate the dispute between the Palestinians and the Leb- 
anese government. At a conference held in Beirut on May 9, 1969, Yasser Arafat, in the 
company of Premier-designate Karami, was told by President Helou that the Palestinians 
would not be allowed to operate across Lebanon’s borders without the approval of the Leb- 
anese government. Yasser Arafat was told, however, that Lebanon would tolerate a guerril- 
la presence on its territory. But on June 24, President Helou demanded the withdrawal of all 
commandos from Lebanon. This request went unheeded. (See: John Wolf, ‘“‘Shadow on 
Lebanon,”’ Current History 58, no. 341 (January 1970): 20.) 


P The claims made by the Lebanese government that the guerrillas in question were members 
of Sa’iga who had infiltrated across Lebanese territory from Syria is, in all probability, true. 
The timing of the incident coincides with the power struggle in Syria between Generals Ha- 
fez Assad and Salah Jedid, the founder of Sa’iqa. General Jedid resigned his post as assistant 
secretary general of the Regional Ba’th party on May 29, 1969. It was feared too that Jedid 
would use the Sa’iqa to counter these Syrian army elements that had supported General As- 
sad. As aresult, a number of Sa’iqa leaders were arrested, and most of Sa’iqa was moved to 
the Lebanese border. (See: ‘‘The Commandos: Ideological Splits,’’ An-Nahar Arab Reports 
(23 March 1970): 1.) 
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non. This remark was cited as another example of the one-sidedness of 
the foreign policy of the United States, and as the kind of support that 
would encourage further raids by Israel on Lebanese territory. 

A statement made by Joseph Sisco, assistant secretary of state for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs—which was distributed in Beirut 
by the embassy of the United States on October 12, 1969—added to Leba- 
nese uneasiness about the intentions of the United States. In essence, the 
statement expressed the concern of the United States for Lebanon’s sov- 
ereignty because of the violence being waged on its southern border. 
Above all he implied that his country would not remain impassive if Leba- 
non’s integrity were threatened ‘‘from any source.’’?® 

A section of the Lebanese public interpreted Sisco’s remarks as an at- 
tempt to ‘impose American tutelage.’’!7 Others criticized the statement 
for not differentiating between Israeli reprisals and the legitimate right of 
the Palestinians to their homeland; and for implying that Lebanon was 
threatened by countries other than Israel.4 Others hailed the statement as 
a guarantee to Lebanon against Israel and support against the Palestin- 
ians. This group was to be shortly disillusioned when Israeli raids on Leb- 
anese villages increased, and when the United States failed to support 
the Lebanese army during the major armed clash with the Palestinians, 
which erupted on October 22, 1969. 

The two crises in Lebanon in 1969 between guerrilla and government 
forces were, in reality, one—the second being an extension of the first. 
Differences, however, are apparent and clearly differentiate the two. In 
the first clash, which took place in April-May, emphasis centered on con- 
trol of the Palestinian refugee camps situated in Lebanon. The guerrillas 
needed the manpower of the camps, not only for recruits and supplies, but 
also to bring pressure to bear on the central government. During the sec- 
ond clash, which occurred in October-November, the guerrillas sought to 
establish bases in southern Lebanon from the sea to Deir Mimas, an area 
overlooking the industrial and agricultural region of northern Israel. Al- 
though the Lebanese authorities had tacitly ceded to the guerrillas their 
sovereignty over the Arkoub region, which is comprised of Mount Her- 
mon and its environs, penetration into Israel from the Arkoub entailed 
two major hardships: the terrain was difficult to traverse and any guerrilla 
patrol was exposed to Israeli surveillance and gunfire. 

The guerrilla personnel involved in the two clashes differed. During 
the first crisis, the radical element of the Palestine liberation movement, 
the PFLP (Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine), was the princi- 
pal instigator. Unwilling to wait until accommodations could be worked 


a** Abdulla Sa’ade Explains the American Statement on Lebanon,’’ An-Nahar, October 17, 
1969, p. 2. Dr. Sa’ade was head of the Syrian Social Nationalist party, and strongly support- 
ed the Palestinian position in Lebanon. 
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out through negotiations with the Lebanese authorities, the PFLP used 
force in an attempt to isolate the government and to gain greater support 
from the Lebanese population. Those involved in the second clash were 
the more moderate elements, al-Fatah being the principal organization. 
They became affected when, in moving down from their bases around 
Mount Hermon toward the settled areas of south-central Lebanon, they 
ran up against the Lebanese army that had been positioned in this area to 
form a buffer between the guerrillas and the Israeli frontier. 

Who initiated the clash was the third principal difference of the two 
crises. Whereas the guerrillas instigated the first clash by demonstrations, 
riots, and other tactics, the second incident was begun by the army whose 
leaders thought it best for the country to end the stalemate that existed 
after the conclusion of the first clash. The political and economic climate 
in Lebanon was deteriorating; the caretaker government was under con- 
stant pressure. A status quo could only bring further disorder in the long 
run. 


Strategy and Tactics: Government and Guerrillas during 
the Clashes 


The Lebanese authorities pursued three lines of attack against the guerril- 
las common to both crises. One, they attempted to retain control of the 
Palestinian refugee camps. In this, they were only partially successful. 
Since their forces had been forced to abandon posts inside the camps, 
they were unable to curtail such guerrilla activities as training and abet- 
ting the guerrillas by the inhabitants. However, the camps were cordoned 
and movement into and from the establishments was kept under rigid sur- 
veillance. 

Two, the government attempted to rid the border area from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the Mount Herman area of guerrilla positions. This re- 
gion was heavily populated and suffered loss of life and destruction of 
property caused by Israeli retalitory raids against guerrilla emplacements 
in the settled areas. Furthermore, the removal of the guerrillas from the 
border area was necessary to prevent a Lebanese-Israeli clash. The army 
knew it could not successfully stand up against Israeli forces and was 
afraid of being drawn into one by repeated Israeli incursions. During the 
first clash, the army was successful in neutralizing guerrilla forces in this 
region. However, when additional guerrilla units began moving into the 
towns, the army moved against them and began expelling all guerrillas to- 
ward the Mount Hermon area. This took place during the second clash. 

The third strategical plan used by the Lebanese army was to gain con- 
trol of the border region abutting on Syria in the Masnaa-Rashaya sector, 
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thereby containing guerrilla units around Mount Hermon and gaining con- 
trol of the principal supply routes used by the guerrillas to move men, 
equipment, and supplies into the Arkoub. In this way, they would be able 
to limit attacks on Israel from Lebanon. Again, this goal was pursued in 
both clashes. 

Guerrilla strategy not only entailed gaining control of the camps, as 
was mentioned before, but it necessitated keeping their lines of communi- 
cation open from Syria to southern Lebanon. The attack on Rashaya was 
a deliberate move to prevent closure of their main route to the Arkoub by 
Lebanese forces. In pursuance of their main goal, however, they failed to 
establish a string of bases across southern Lebanon. Only in the Arkoub 
were the guerrillas able to retain their dominant position. 

It must be stressed that guerrilla strategy was formulated so some lines 
of communication remained open to the Beirut government. At no time 
did the guerrillas seek to completely rupture their relations with the Leba- 
nese authorities. 

The government blamed the guerrillas for the ills of the country. The 
government also attempted to create disunity among the Palestinian 
forces. This was done by appealing to Fatah, praising this organization for 
its moderate stance, while the radical elements were denigrated. During 
the first clash, too, the government felt strong enough at first to request 
that the guerrillas return to the Arkoub and, later, to demand that all guer- 
rillas leave Lebanon. At the conclusion of the second clash, however, the 
government sought only accommodation with the guerrillas. Internal, as 
well as external, demands—political maneuvering, statements by relli- 
gious leaders, President Nasser’s efforts, and the general desire to pre- 
vent further bloodshed-persuaded the government authorities to resolve 
the crisis amicably. 


Assessment at the Conclusion of the Strife 


The Cairo Agreement was not a final settlement between the Lebanese 
authorities and the guerrillas. Instead, it was a written commitment by 
both parties to pursue a policy of accommodation in Lebanon. Specifics 
were to be worked out as the plan for cooperation was put into effect. 
Both sides had given ground to reach this accord—the government recog- 
nizing and giving specific rights to the guerrillas in Lebanon; the guerrillas 
agreeing to work within the context of Lebanese sovereignty and territori- 
al integrity. Nevertheless, without the determination by both parties to 
make the agreement work, the situation in Lebanon would probably have 
deteriorated once more into open conflict between the guerrilla elements 
and the Beirut authorities. 
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Although the text of the agreement was to be Kept secret for all times, 


a Beirut newspaper did publish what it claimed to be the true text. Since it 
was not denied by the government, and the paper was chastized for re- 
vealing what it should not have, it stands to reason that the following is 
the outcome of this very fruitful Cairo meeting: 


Palestinian Existence. It was agreed to reorganize Palestinian existence in 
Lebanon on the following bases: 


I 


The right to work, residence, and free movement of Palestinians re- 
siding in Lebanon. 


. Formation of local committees of Palestinian residents in these camps 


through cooperation with the local authorities and within the frame- 
work of Lebanon’s sovereignty. 


. Establishment of Palestine Armed Struggle Command (PASC) posts 


within the camps to cooperate with the local committes to insure 
good relations. These posts will be responsible for organizing and 
specifying the existence of arms in the camps within the framework of 
Lebanon’s security and the Palestinian revolution’s interest. 


. Palestinians residing in Lebanon shall be allowed to participate in the 


revolution through the PASC within the principles of Lebanon’s sov- 
ereignty and safety. 


Fedayeen (commando) Actions. It was agreed to facilitate fedayeen action 


by: 
1; 


Facilitating movement by specifying passage and reconnaissance 
points along the border. 


. Insuring passage to the Al-Arqub (Arkoub) region. 
. PASC maintenance of the discipline of all members of the organiza- 


tions so they will not interfere in Lebanese affairs. 


. Establishment of a joint disciplinary system between the PASC and 


the Lebanese army. 


. Cessation of propaganda campaigns by the two sides. 
. A census of armed struggle elements in Lebanon through the organi- 


zation’s leaders. 


. Appointment of PASC representatives to the Lebanese Army Staff to 


help solve all urgent matters. 


. Study of suitable concentration points along the border, which will be 


agreed on with the Lebanese army staff. 


. Regulation of the entry, exit, and movement of PASC elements. 
10. 


Liquidation of Jayreen base. 
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11. Posts for medical treatment, evacuation, and supply for fedayeen ac- 
tion specified by the Lebanese army. 

12. Release of detainees and confiscated arms. 

13. Exercise of full powers and responsibilities in all Lebanese regions 
and under all circumstances by Lebanese civilian and military author- 
ities. 

14. The two delegations emphasize that the Palestinian armed struggle is 
in the interest of Lebanon as well as of the Palestinian revolution and 
all Arabs. 

15. This agreement shall remain top secret and shall be accessible only to 
the leaders.?® 


It was signed then by al-Bustani and Arafat. 

In reading the document, one is struck by how much the guerrillas 
were willing to concede to the Lebanese authorities. However, it is also 
quite apparent that Lebanese sovereignty was being impinged upon. Fur- 
thermore, some points were only outlined. This theme was recognized by 
Arafat when he said as he emerged from the session that contact between 
the guerrillas and Lebanese authorities would continue in Beirut.!® 

The major criticism of this document is the ambiguity found in many of 
the points. Without specifications and similar interpretations, each side 
could take a position it deemed to be correct. 

But the Lebanese government expressed great satisfaction with the re- 
sults of the efforts of their negotiating team. Karami, although claiming 
that the agreement was exactly what was desired, punctuated his remarks 
with the statement that the details were to be worked out in Beirut, there- 
by recognizing that the document had its imperfections.?° These imper- 
fections were to come to the fore as the two sides strove to implement the 
accords in the same spirit in which the document was negotiated—harmo- 
niousness, calmness, and with respect for each others’ position. 

The Cairo Accord did legitimize the presence and activities of the Pal- 
estinian guerrillas on Lebanese soil and did guarantee the mutual nonin- 
terference of either party in the affairs of each other. The Palestinians, 
thus, were able to wrest control of the refugee camps away from the con- 
trol of the Lebanese authorities. Coordination, on a partnership basis, in 
areas where Palestinian guerrilla activity could endanger the security of 
Lebanon, was now established to insure against future clashes. 

There were initial minor incidents, which were to be expected. Certain 
guerrilla elements claimed the road between Masnaa and the Arkoub was 
now open to them. This claim was immediately challenged by an army 
captain who said he had received no orders supporting this.”! Certain vil- 
lagers in South Lebanon requested that Palestinian operations be trans- 
ferred elsewhere than near their homes.?2 But, on the whole, harmony 
persisted between the two sides. 
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At the conclusion of hostilities between the Lebanese armed forces 
and the guerrillas in November 1969, the latter found themselves well-en- 
trenched in Lebanon. The 15 Palestinian refugee camps were being con- 
trolled.* Much of the northern city of Tripoli, including the main fortifica- 
tions, remained under their command or in the hands of sympathizers. 
North of Tripoli, the area was virtually abandoned by government troops. 
Both in Saida and Beirut were found quarters that had become armed en- 
campments during the fighting. 

On the Syrian border, a guerrilla force had penetrated deep into the 
south-central part of the country and had succeeded in linking up with 
other guerrilla contingents based in the Arkoub. This southern region of 
Lebanon had remained in guerrilla hands throughout the fighting. Known 
as ‘‘Fatahland,’’ Lebanese authority had been virtually ceded to the guer- 
rilla forces based there. 

Amassed in Syria were approximately 3,000 additional commandos 
who would act as reinforcements if need be. This force was composed of 
members of the Palestinian Liberation Army and Sa’iqa. However, Sa’iqa 
and the PFLP had remained, for the most part, aloof from the second 
clash. Al-Fatah had been the guerrilla organization most involved with 
this second clash. 

During the first clash, its leaders had tried to keep their followers from 
becoming embroiled in the altercations begun by the radical groups, 
PFLP and as-Sa’iqa. However, it was difficult not to be drawn into the 
fray since, to remain aloof from a struggle involving other Palestinian 
groups, dissension would be created among the Fatah ranks. 

In the interim between the two clashes, Fatah had continued to pursue 
the same policy of trying to work through the Lebanese government in 
order to achieve freedom of movement for its members. Its intentions 
were outlined when a spokesman for the organization stated: ‘‘Fatah does 
not want to interfere in the affairs of the Arab states and asks from these 
states noninterference in their affairs.’’*° It was impossible to refrain from 
fighting the Lebanese armed forces, though, when the latter attacked their 
positions in south-central Lebanon. 

With all this pressure being brought to bear on the Lebanese armed 
forces, it would seem that the guerrillas held the upper hand during the 
"The question of guerrilla control of the refugee camps was raised by Tekoah, Israeli ambas- 
sador to the United Nations in the General Assembly. He had proposed stopping all dis- 
bursements to the refugees since he was certain that the UNRWA supplies were going to 
feed the guerrillas, and the camps had been turned into training camps for future raiders of 
Israel. Although it is true that all police and gendarmerie posts inside and at the edge of the 
camps had been abandoned by the Lebanese authorities, the director of UNRWA stated that 
food allotments were not going to the guerrillas, and that the commandos did not interfere 
with the work routine of UNRWA officials. Furthermore, he knew of only six UNRWA 


buildings being used by the guerrillas. (See: Dana Adams Schmidt, ‘‘Commandos Rule 14 
Refugee Camps,’’ The New York Times, November 13, 1969, p. 1.) 
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negotiations in Cairo. Yet, they chose accommodation instead of further 
bloodshed and the possible disintegration of the Lebanese state. Their pri- 
mary goal in Lebanon was to open up a second front against Isreal. There- 
fore, as Salah Khalaf of Fatah said before a group of students at the Arab 
University in Beirut, the guerrillas only intended to use Lebanon as a base 
from which to penetrate Upper Galillee. Above all, for them Lebanese 
sovereignty was sacrosanct.?4 

Throughout the ensuing months the details were painstakingly worked 
out. Lebanon granted to the guerrillas free reign in the Arkoub and per- 
mitted them the use of the Masnaa-Rashaya road for the importation of 
their supplies. (This, in reality, was a return to the status quo antebellum.) 
In exchange, guerrilla power in Lebanon except in ‘“‘Fatahland’’ was 
whittled away. One of the first decrees to be published on the Palestinians 
was that guerrillas would not be permitted to wear their uniforms in Leba- 
nese cities or villages.2> This was followed immediately afterward by a 
proclamation that ordered the guerrillas to obtain a permit from the gov- 
ernment for the purpose of holding a funeral procession.?® This became 
necessary when machine guns were fired into the air by the guerrillas dur- 
ing a funeral procession. Armed men were thus forbidden to attend. More 
important, Lebanese security forces were ordered to escort the cortege. 

The Lebanese government acted very wisely in appointing Kamal 
Jumblat as minister of interior at this time. A supporter of the guerrilla 
movement, yet an ardent Lebanese nationalist, he was chosen because he 
was friendly with the guerrillas and yet would not hesitate to tell them 
they were wrong. His presence during this difficult time helped both sides 
achieve as smooth a transition as possible. One example of his astute 
maneuverings is shown in the way the refugee camps returned to normal. 
Until mid-February 1970, the camps remained under the jurisdiction of 
300 guerrillas who had been brought in to see to their administration dur- 
ing the fighting.?” Jumblat was able to demilitarize these camps by estab- 
lishing joint Palestinian-Lebanese control, in which the Palestinians 
would handle all Palestinian security problems and the Lebanese Gendar- 
merie would deal with ordinary and civil problems.?® 

Where the guerrillas and Lebanese ran afoul of the Cairo Agreement 
was in the border area adjoining Israel. Here the Lebanese government 
attempted to protect its people by circumventing the necessity for retali- 
atory raids by the Israelis. Through a series of decrees, guerrilla freedom 
of action was limited. On January 8, 1970, it was announced that the guer- 
rillas would not be permitted to fire into Israel from Lebanese territory.?° 
Instead, the commandos would first cross the border before initiating ac- 
tion. Jumblat also requested at this time that guerrilla camps be estab- 
lished no closer than 500 to 1,000 yards to villages inhabited by Lebanese 
citizens. He showed he meant what he said when on January 15 he closed 
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commando offices in the villages of Hasbaya and Nabatiya.®° To be fair to 
the guerrillas, the townspeople had demonstrated against the guerrillas 
and had set fire to the office in Hasbaya belonging to as-Sa’iga. The clos- 
ing down of the offices was intended to prevent any further disorders be- 
tween the Palestinians and the Lebanese citizens. In this, Jumblat was fol- 
lowing agreements worked out with the guerrillas in which the latter 
would refrain from entering inhabited areas.*! 

Commandos were also forbidden to carry firearms in the streets of 
cities and villages and were no longer permitted to train perspective re- 
cruits in the refugee camps.*? The guerrillas were forbidden also to estab- 
lish bases in south-central Lebanon.®? Heavy weapons were no longer 
permitted in the Qura region of Lebanon.?* All these restrictions were 
bound to cause protests and resentment from the guerrillas. But level 
heads prevailed. Yasser Arafat was determined to maintain as good rela- 
tions as possible with the Lebanese government. As signator of the agree- 
ment, his honor and that of his organization and the PASC were at stake. 
Therefore, he sent statements supporting the actions taken by Lebanon. 
‘‘There are no differences with Lebanon concerning the Cairo Agree- 
ment.’’?> With his support, the implementation of the accord proceeded. 

Even when, because of a misunderstanding, a Lebanese officer was 
killed and two of his men wounded, possible similar future incidents were 
prevented by the establishment of joint army-guerrilla patrols®® and joint 
border control stations where the commandos would assist in organizing 
entry of guerrillas and their vehicles.*” The army agreed at this time to 
halt the issuance of arms to Lebanese citizens who were opposed to the 
commandos.?® Instead, national guard units would be formed, composed 
of men who lived in villages near the Israeli border. Weapons control 
would be achieved and the men would gain the satisfaction of believing 
they were training to defend their land against the true enemy, the Israe- 
lis. 

Some opposition from the guerrilla groups was heard at the Palestinian 
Congress held in Cairo in May 1970. However, when the question of 
southern Lebanon was raised and how much the Lebanese authorities 
were restricting their movement and operations against Israel, the ques- 
tion was sent to a committee for further discussion from which it failed to 
reach the floor again.®® Instead, watered-down statements of a general na- 
ture were enacted. 

The fragility of the accord was proven very quickly when Israel 
launched a raid into Lebanon on May 11, 1970, which resulted in the de- 
struction of private property and the deaths of private citizens.*° This was 
followed two weeks later, May 22, by an Israeli bombardment during 
which 13 Lebanese lost their lives. Both attacks had been retaliatory, the 
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second because of the destruction of a children’s school bus by a rocket 
fired from Lebanon into Israel. 

As a result of these raids, Lebanese refugees began streaming north 
into Beirut and other havens away from the fighting front. One paper in 
Beirut estimates that the number of people fleeing their homes in the 
south totalled 30,000.#! 

Government action was swift and to the point. It enacted a decree for- 
bidding the firing of rockets from Lebanese territory.*? Patrols were also 
forbidden, as were the carrying of firearms in cities and towns, a previous 
decree but one that had carried little weight.** Now these restrictive de- 
crees were to be harshly enforced. 

The minister of works, Pierre Gemayel, even proposed to the Parlia- 
ment that all guerrilla action from Lebanon be stopped in an effort to pre- 
vent further retaliatory raids.44 With the passage of time, however, and 
strong emotions subsiding, conditions began to return to normal. Mem- 
bers of the PLO were once again permitted to carry arms, but only with 
the foreknowledge of the Lebanese authorities.** 

In this way, cooperation continued to prevail. Both the incoming 
president, Suleiman Franjieh, and his prime minister, Saeb Salam, ex- 
pressed their support of the guerrillas as long as Lebanon’s sovereignty 
was respected.*® Yasser Arafat sent assurances to the president that the 
guerrillas would abide by the Cairo Agreement.*’ Because of the actions 
taken by King Hussein in Jordan against the guerrillas, the commandos 
realized the importance of this haven. Nevertheless, two factors tended to 
erode the guerrilla’s position in Lebanon. First, internal dissension con- 
tinues between the moderate and radical elements of the Palestinian 
movement. Independent acts by PFLP outside the working arrangements 
agreed to by Lebanese authorities and the guerrillas, such as rocket fire 
from Lebanese soil into Israel or the destruction of Tapline (oil) property 
near Saida, incurred the displeasure of the Lebanese government as well 
as the moderate guerrilla organizations. Internecine strife among the guer- 
rilla organization, with the killing by Action Organization for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine personnel of a Fatah leader, also brought a sharp repri- 
mand from Beirut authorities.4® In November 1970, Yasser Arafat and 
other guerrilla leaders met in Beirut and attempted to organize the guerril- 
la elements so that incidents such as the above would not take place.*® 
They agreed that the Palestine Liberation Organization would be the par- 
ent unit to handle all administrative guerrilla operations in Lebanon. Fund 
raising was now centralized; many offices were closed; and relations with 
the government would now be channeled through one central headquar- 
ters. 

When the killing of the Fatah leader occurred in January 1971, Arafat 
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moved swiftly to prevent similar incidents from taking place.’ The sus- 
pects were apprehended by Fatah security forces and handed over to the 
Lebanese gendarmerie. The Action Organization for the Liberation of 
Palestine was disbanded, its offices closed, and its leader, Dr. Sartawi de- 
ported to Damascus.®° As an added precaution, Arafat disarmed Fatah 
members. In this way, only authorized guerrilla personnel would be 
armed and would prevent indiscriminate or unauthorized shooting. 

The second factor that weakened guerrilla positions in Lebanon was a 
loss of popular support. The peace overtures made by President Nasser 
and his successor, Anwar Sadat, created dissension between the guerril- 
las and the Muslim population in Lebanon. By adhering to the Egyptian 
Presidents’ policy of a political settlement in the Middle East, some of the 
once ardent advocates of the Palestine liberation movement no longer 
abetted guerrilla activities from Lebanon (ergo, Ma’ruf Sa’d and his fol- 
lowers). 

Nevertheless, the guerrillas were determined to retain their bases in 
Lebanon. Because of the situation in Jordan, Lebanon became even more 
important to the guerrillas. They did not want a similar crisis to erupt in 
Lebanon and for this reason, acted with caution and correctness within 
Lebanon. The Jordan crisis caused the number of raids into Israel to drop 
to 18 per month in 1970, possibly because of a reduction of guerrilla forces 
in Lebanon.' Yet, operations from Lebanon continued against Israel. 

By 1972 southern Lebanon virtually was a battleground. Daily Israeli 
strikes and counter raids by the Palestinians were creating pandemonium 
among the Lebanese citizens who lived in this region. Furthermore, the 
country was in danger of a civil war erupting, with those who supported 
the Palestinians and those who believed the Palestinians to be albatrosses 
on opposing sides. In a showdown in June with the guerrillas, the Leba- 
nese government came out the victor. Desirous of retaining bases in Leb- 
anon and, more important, freedom from harrassment by the Lebanese 
army, the guerrillas agreed to curtail across-the-border operations and 
evacuate positions in the more settled areas of southern Lebanon. Fur- 
thermore, the guerrilla leadership was held responsible for any violation 
of this accord.*! 


‘His moves had not come in time to prevent the murder of a prominent villager from Aitarun 
(a village located in the south), his father, and his pregnant wife by, allegedly, PFLP person- 
nel. The man had been the head of the local militia organization Jumblat had established in 
the villages of the south to give the appearance of strengthening the defense of south Leba- 
non against the Israelis. These militia units had also helped the Lebanese security forces 
keep the guerrillas in line. (See: Eric Pace, ‘‘Multiple Murder Causes Lebanese Furor,” The 
New York Times, November 19, 1970, p. 2.) Although the murders were never solved, suspi- 
cion continued to center on the guerrillas. 


‘The number of raids per month (February-September 1970) against Israel from Lebanon 
had averaged 52. 
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Unfortunately for the Lebanese, the guerrillas did not fulfill all terms 
of the accord. Following the killing of two Israeli soldiers in September 
1972 by Palestinians, Israel sent punitive expedition into Lebanon’s 
south, destroying much property and killing many citizens. This raid was, 
in fact, reprisal for the Munich killings. However, the incident that 
sparked the raid was the border incursion. 

The Lebanese army began strengthening its position in southern Leba- 
non shortly after the Israeli invasion. Its forces systematically began 
evicting Palestinian guerrillas from the villages. The situation worsened 
when Syria, bent on defusing its Golan Heights border with Israel, termi- 
nated guerrilla operations from its territory and expelled guerrilla forces 
from the front areas.°? 

Many of those forced from the Golan Heights arrived on Lebanese ter- 
ritory seeking new bases of operations, thereby adding considerable num- 
bers to those forces already opposing Lebanese authority. Inevitably 
clashes began on December 8, when Palestinians tried to reoccupy some 
of their former positions previously vacated.°? The strife was to continue 
intermittently until the following May. At that time, after heavy fighting 
had taken place in Beirut and other population centers between the guer- 
rillas and the Lebanese army, a compromise solution was reached where- 
by the guerrillas would refrain from storing heavy weapons in the refugee 
camps, as well as arresting Lebanese citizens and foreigners who were at 
odds with the movement.** Furthermore, the guerrillas would relinquish 
their virtual control of the camps and permit Lebanese authorities into the 
camp enclosures once more. In exchange, the commandos would be per- 
mitted to retain their bases in the Arkoub region of southern Lebanon and 
would receive the full cooperation of the Lebanese government. 

These agreements, however, did not deter Palestinian guerrilla forces 
from launching raids into Israel, which resulted in severe reprisals from 
Israel. In fact, Israel blamed Lebanon for many of the terrorist operations 
staged against Israeli targets. Because of the devastation inflicted by Is- 
raeli forces, Lebanese civilians protested against the inaction of their gov- 
ernment and demanded that something be done to end this aggression. 

The Lebanese government finally reacted to these demands made by 
its citizenry. New defense weapons were purchased to protect the south- 
ern borders. However, the guerrillas, too, acquired defense weapons, pri- 
marily from the Syrian government, to protect their camps. This arms 
build-up augered further tension between the Palestinians and the Leba- 
nese populace, tension that helped to create another serious clash in 1975. 

Relations between the other Arab states and the Palestinian guerrillas 
is currently undergoing change. By seeking a peaceful solution to the 
Arab-Israeli crisis, the radical elements have lost much of their support. 
Relations have even improved between the Jordanian government and the 
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Palestinians, who once considered the Jordanian regime an anathema. By 
agreeing to relinquish all claims to any West Bank territory liberated from 
Israel, the Jordanians have set the stage for a reconciliation. The militant 
Palestinian elements continue to refuse to deal with King Hussein, but the 
moderates seem to have reconciled themselves to living with him. 

The strong support envisioned by Egypt toward the Palestinian guer- 
rillas seems to be sincere. Although they deplore terrorism, the Egyptians 
have, for the most part, steadfastly supported the Palestinian movement. 
Its sponsorship of United Nations recognition for the PLO is a strong indi- 
cation of Egyptian policy. Yet, Syria seems to hold the key to the future 
of Palestinian affairs, as has been borne out in the ensuing warfare that 
engulfed Lebanon in 1975-76. The strong control held by the Damascus 
regime over certain Palestinian elements, and its hegemonic role over 
both Lebanon and Jordan, portends a future in which the Syrians will 
dominate any future Palestinian state. 


The Rise of Terrorism 





On July 23, 1968, the PFLP hijacked an E] Al plane and flew it to Algeria. 
This act was the initiation of a policy designed to strike at Israeli targets 
wherever they may be located. Heretofore the guerrilla organizations had 
limited their actions against Arab lands or Israel proper. Now, however, 
an international aspect had been raised. Their acts could no longer be con- 
sidered guerrilla warfare tactics. A new dimension had been added to the 
conflict: terrorism. 

Table 4-1 contains a list of selected Palestinian terrorist acts. In each 
incident, the actor is designated wherever possible. Question marks do 
appear since the acts were never claimed by one group or cover names 
were used for the group. A third alternative is the case of an individual 
from a known group who acted on his own and the parent organization 
disclaimed responsibility. Under the heading ‘‘Target,’’ this type of act, 
and sometimes the means, is also included. An asterisk by the date de- 
notes whether bargaining took place. Other abbreviations necessary to 
read the table are as follows: 


PFLP = Popular Front for Liberation of Palestine 
DPFLP = Democratic Front for Liberation of Palestine 
PSF = Popular Struggle Front (also, known as PPSF) 
BSO = Black September Organization 
Red Army = Japan’s United Red Army 


PFLP-GC = Popular Front for Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command 


ANY = Arab Nationalist Youth Organization for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine (also, known without the word 
‘*Arab’’) 


OSOT = Organization of Sons of Occupied Territory 
OVZO = Organization of Victims of Zionist Occupation 
AOLP = Arab Organization for the Liberation of Palestine 


Other = Individuals or small groups other than those listed 
above. 
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Column five denotes operational objects of the terrorists. 

Defense of the movement is an important operational objective of Pal- 
estinian terrorism. Under this term we include initiatives undertaken to 
scuttle peace initiatives that may appear to threaten the realization of im- 
portant Palestinian goals, and to support Palestinian unity and activism in 
opposition to Israel. 

Some terrorist acts have clearly been undertaken as actes de pres- 
ence, that is, for recognition. Although defense of the movement refers to 
the Palestinian movement as a whole, actes de presence are often em- 
ployed to secure recognition for specific Palestinian groups, for example, 
Black September, PFLP, and the like. Another important aspect of the 
acte de presence is the advancement of worldwide recognition of the Pal- 
estinian cause. 

Intergroup rivalry is a third operational objective. Several Palestinian 
groups have acted to demonstrate the efficacy of their own methods of 
supporting Palestinian goals or to gain greater prestige (and increased fi- 
nancial support, new material, or more recruits) relative to other groups. 

Punishment—of persons, organizations, or countries—constitutes a 
fourth objective of Palestinian terrorism. The most obvious example of a 
punishment operation is the execution of Wasfi at-Tal, Jordanian prime 
minister, in 1971. Certain sabotage operations are also launched for pun- 
ishment purposes. 

A common objective of some of the more spectacular terrorist oper- 
ations is prisoner release, that is, the freeing of jailed Palestinians, wheth- 
er terrorists or other political prisoners. 

Sixth, and finally, financial gain has occasionally served as the motive 
for undertaking a terrorist act. We are concerned in this case only with the 
financial gain as a direct result of the operation, not with financial rewards 
that may accrue later because Libyan or other financial backers are im- 
pressed with the efficacy of the group. To the extent this factor is a con- 
sideration in planning the operation, the objective for our purposes would 
be acte de presence. 

It should be noted that the foregoing addresses operational objectives. 
It does not necessarily follow that the demands presented by terrorists in 
bargaining situations are identical with their objectives. Indeed, some ob- 
vious discrepancies arise. For example, safe passage out of the host coun- 
try is a frequent demand of terrorists, but this is clearly not an operational 
objective within our meaning. Similarly, ‘“‘defense of the movement,”’ 
‘facte de presence,” ‘‘intergroup rivalry,’’ and ‘‘punishment’’ are not 
generally used in the language of demand articulation by terrorists. 

During the first two and a half years of Palestinian terrorism, the tar- 
gets were primarily Israeli or Zionist. Occasionally, other countries were 
involved. Switzerland and Austria became targets when their national air- 
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lines were struck to deter tourism and immigration to Israel. Likewise, 
the United States became a target because of its total commitment to Isra- 
el. 

The advent of the Jordanian-Palestinian conflict, however, in 1970 
caused the Palestinian organizations to alter their policy. Jordan became 
an enemy and, as such, was subject to terrorist attacks. The debacle in 
Jordan in 1970-71 also spawned a new phenomenon—the guerrilla organi- 
zations whose specific raison d’etre was terrorism. 


Terrorist Groups 


The Black September Organization (BSO) was founded in 1971, and takes 
its name from the debacle that occurred in Jordan in September 1970, 
when Jordanian army units began suppressing the Palestinian guerrilla or- 
ganizations. It is now recogized that the founder of this group was Abu Ali 
Iyad, a former Fatah leader who was killed during the fighting with Jorda- 
nian forces. The first operation of this organization was the assassination 
of the Jordanian prime minister in November 1971. Since then, the organi- 
zation has been identified with acts of terrorism involving assassinations, 
letter bombings, hijackings, and sabotage. It has been identified with the 
Operations carried out in Munich, Bangkok, Khartoum, Paris, and Ath- 
ens. Because so much bloodshed has resulted from its mission, the BSO 
became an anathema to everyone, including the Arab countries and the 
Palestinian moderates. 

The BSO has been closely identified with Fatah, principally because 
some of the men known to be a part of the latter have also been identified 
with the BSO. In reality, though, BSO acted independently of Fatah, and 
it was not until 1973 that Fatah leadership was able to control this terrorist 
organization. It is interesting to note, too, that since Fatah achieved su- 
premacy, the BSO has not undertaken any terrorist missions. 

The Arab Nationalist Youth Organization (ANYO) was founded 
sometime in 1971 by dissident members of the PFLP. Its known oper- 
ations include the Lufthansa hijacking of October 29, 1972, the Cyprus 
incident of April 9, 1973, and the KLM hijacking of March 1974. 

In 1975 very few operations were undertaken by the well-known ter- 
rorist groups or guerrilla organizations. The BSO is rarely mentioned any- 
more. The ANYO staged its last-known operation in March 1974. What 
has been happening is an attempt by Arafat to control these groups. Nev- 
ertheless, new names have been cropping up—the Organization of Vic- 
tims of Zionist Occupation, the Palestinian Movement of Refusal, the Pal- 
estine Youths Organization, the Palestinian National Revolutionary 
Youth Group, the Palestinian Enlightenment Group, the Group for the 
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Return, the Revolutionary Group for the Martyrs of the Palestine Revolu- 
tion, the October Group, and Nasir Group, to name some of them. What 
has been happening is that the actors for these operations belong to many 
groups, ranging from the PFLP to Fatah. Usually they belong to the mili- 
tant segments of the organizations. They are dedicated to the Palestinian 
revolution and believe strongly in the use of force to resolve the Palestin- 
ian dilemma. In most cases they are prepared to become martyrs for the 
Palestinian cause. 

In some instances Palestinian terrorists have been allied with members 
from other terrorists groups during a mission. The world was stunned 
when reading that three members of a Japanese radical group, the Red 
Army, had on May 30, 1972 attacked pasengers at the Tel Aviv airport, 
leaving some 26 dead before two of the terrorists were killed. The attack 
had been planned by the PFLP and was committed in the name of the Pal- 
estine revolution. Since then other operations have included personnel 
from other non-Palestinian radical groups. The hijacking of a Japan Air- 
lines plane on July 20, 1973 involved both members of the Japanese Red 
Army and a Latin American who was the leader of the operation. Further- 
more, the Singapore operation on January 31, 1974, and the follow-up op- 
eration in Kuwait a few days later when the Japanese embassy was seized 
by members of Palestinian groups as well as the Red Army group contin- 
ued this policy. 

The intentions of the Red Army terrorist organization was made clear 
when the organ of the PFLP, Al-Hadaf, published a letter that was a dec- 
laration of support for the Palestinian guerrillas from the Japanese Red 
Army. 


We declare our readiness to meet our friends and launch armed struggles jointly 
with the Palestinians, to rout the Zionist enemy in offensive battles as soon as pos- 
sible... . We urge the Palestinian and Arab strugglers, throughout the world, to 
launch the unified armed struggle against the common enemy. ... We should 
choose the time, place, and target ourselves, because if we confine our struggle to 
a limited framework, this will be a factor assisting the enemy.! 


A little over two months later the Singapore and Kuwait operations oc- 
curred. The world had been forewarned. 

In 1972 the BSO continued the spectacular acts of terrorism it had be- 
gun the previous year, with the assassination of the Jordanian prime min- 
ister. Its members no longer concentrated solely on Jordanian personnel 
and interests. Israel became the principal target. Beginning in early Feb- 
ruary with the destruction of a gas pumping station in the Netherlands and 
an electric generator plant in Hamburg, West Germany,’ the BSO struck 


@ Both targets were regarded as being closely linked to Israel since one supplied gas to Israel 
and the other, electrical generator equipment. 
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directly at the Israeli homeland with the hijacking of a plane to Tel Aviv 
on May 8. Although unsuccessful in its attempts to release prisoners being 
held in Israeli prisons, the BSO did prove that a guerrilla group was able 
to perform acts of international terrorism inside Israel itself. This fact was 
brought home to the Israelis even more when the PFLP, in conjunction 
with the Red Army of Japan, carried out a blood bath in the Tel Aviv air- 
port on May 30. Three Japanese nationals killed 26 and wounded 60 per- 
sons in retaliation for the 2 BSO guerrillas who had been killed during the 
unsuccessful operation at Tel Aviv airport earlier in the month.? 

BSO’s most spectacular act of terrorism took place in Munich, West 
Germany, in September, when its members attempted to kidnap and hold 
as hostages the Israeli Olympic team. The reason given for this act was, 
again, the release of prisoners being held in Israel. The net result: 11 Is- 
raelis, 5 guerrillas, and 1 West German policeman killed and 3 terrorists 
captured. The outcome, although horrendous, could have had a happier 
ending, but for the intransigence of the Israeli government to refuse to ne- 
gotiate, which was the BSO’s primary motive in staging this act. 

One other terrorist operation undertaken by the BSO in 1972, which 
was to gain worldwide attention, was launched in Bangkok, Thailand. The 
target was the Israeli embassy. This time, however, no casualties were 
incurred. Instead, the BSO came under strong criticism and much ridicule 
from other guerrilla groups for permitting such a fiasco. The guerrillas, 
after seizing the embassy, were persuaded by Thai officials and the Israeli 
captives to give themselves up in exchange for safe passage back to the 
Arab world. 

In all the operations undertaken by the guerrillas, their objectives 
were, for the most part, clearly announced. Several pertained to the re- 
lease of prisoners. During these operations, bargaining, or the attempt to 
bargain, was present. In others, the reason given or strongly implied was 
punishment. Wasfi Tal was assassinated because of his identification with 
the suppression of the guerrillas in 1970 and 1971. The Tel Aviv airport 
massacre was in response to the killing of other terrorists. The wave of 
letter bombs in Europe, which occurred in the last quarter of 1972, was 
meant to punish Israeli embassy personnel or those foreign nationals 
closely allied with the Zionist cause. Only one act in 1972 differed from 
the norm: the hijacking by PFLP members of a Lufthansa plane to South 
Yemen for purposes of acquiring ransom money. The others were puni- 
tive or sought the release of cohorts. 

During 1973 terrorism continued unabated. Two events greatly 
shocked the world community: the assassination in Khartoum of two 
American and one Belgian diplomats, and the wanton firebombing and 
machine gun attack at the Rome airport of an American plane. Although 
the Arab world deplored these two incidents, it was able to respond with 
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jubilation at the success of two guerrillas who succeeded in closing down 
the Austrian transit camp for Jews who were leaving the Soviet Union for 
Israel. There was a touch of the serio-comic—one a Japanese airlines car- 
rier; the other, a KLM plane. In both cases, the passengers were carted 
all over the Mediterranean and the Arabian Peninsula before being per- 
mitted to leave the planes unharmed. 

Whether it was due to improper planning, a more alert public, or a 
combination of both, many terrorist attempts failed during 1973. There 
was also a preoccupation with the underground warfare that had been es- 
calating for the past two years. Spy killings by both Arabs and Israelis 
became commonplace and took place mainly in Europe. There is specula- 
tion that the assassination of Colonel Allon in Washington, D.C. was such 
- an event in the ‘‘underground”’ war. Other casualties included, on the Is- 
raeli side, a member of the Brussels Israeli embassy staff, an agricultural 
counselor at the Israeli embassy in London, an Israeli ““‘businessman”’ in 
Madrid, and an Israeli citizen in Nicosia, Cyprus. All were believed to be 
Israeli intelligence agents. The Palestinians, too, lost some key men to Is- 
raeli agents, including: Ghassan Kanafani, a spokesman and leader of the 
PFLP; Kamal Nassar, Kamal Adwan, and Abu Yussif in an Israeli com- 
mando raid in Beirut;? Muhammad al-Hamshari, the PLO representative 
in Paris; Dr. Kubaysi, an Iraqi university professor; and the unfortunate 
Ahmad Bouchiki, a Moroccan, who was gunned down by Israeli agents in 
Norway in a case of mistaken identity.+ 

Terrorism continued unabated in 1974. During the first quarter of the 
year, operations were staged against Zionist interests in London— the at- 
tempted assassination of a prominent Jewish merchant on January 1, and 
the bombing of the London branch of the Bank of Israel on January 25— 
and Singapore. The Singapore operation ended as a fiasco, with minimal 
damage being incurred at a Shell refinery and with deep involvement of 
the Kuwaiti and Japanese governments. The Shell refinery had been hit 
because of the strong support the Netherlands had given and continues to 
give to Israel. In this operation the Red Army once again participated, 
which in turn, embroiled the Japanese. Kuwait was brought into the sce- 
nario when terrorists seized the Japanese embassy in Kuwait, in order to 
extricate their co-conspirators who were attempting to extricate them- 
selves from the debacle at Singapore. 

Beginning on April 11, 1974, Palestinian guerrilla groups, using terror- 
ist tactics, began to strike at the heart of Israel. Three members of the 
PFLP-GC staged a suicide raid at Qiryat Shemona and killed 18 Israelis 
before being killed.® The raid, itself, was aimed at undermining the posi- 
tion of the moderate Arab governments, which were heavily committed to 
the policy of a peaceful solution to the Middle East dilemma. The second 
terrorist raid into Israel took place on May 15, 1974 at the town of Maa- 
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lot.* During this operation, staged by the DPFLP, 26 Israelis as well as the 
3 guerrillas were to die. Judging from the confused reports reaching the 
outside world, the slaughter was needless since negotiations were in- 
volved (release of prisoners). The act itself was initiated to bring home to 
Dr. Kissinger and Mrs. Meir (who were at this time involved in peace ne- 
gotiations) that Palestinians do exist and must not be discounted or over- 
looked in any peace settlement. 

A third attack by guerrillas, this time members of al-Fatah, took place 
at Nahariyya. Total number of deaths: seven. It was a continuation of the 
‘‘fight and talk’’ policy initiated earlier at Maalot and the Haifa refinery, 
which had also been bombed by al-Fatah commandos.’ The entrance of 
al-Fatah as perpetrator of terrorist operations signalled a change of tactics 
on the part of its leadership. Heretofore, Fatah had denied participation in 
acts of violence, although it was common knowledge that BSO personnel 
were closely linked to al-Fatah. Now, fearing to be overshadowed by the 
radical groups, al-Fatah leadership realized that it, too, had to inaugurate 
a new policy that would deflate some of the adulation being given to the 
radical groups by their acts while, at the same time, to pursue a policy of 
attaining Palestinian recognition and territory through negotiations. It, 
therefore, adopted Hawatmeh’s course of action of “‘fight and talk.’’ Nev- 
er let the Palestinian issue be placed on a back burner. 

Israel retaliated by striking against the refugee camps in Lebanon, in- 
flicting hundreds of casualties, both dead and wounded. Although the 
commando groups said their operations were initiated from inside Israel, 
the Israeli government held Lebanon responsible. The severity of the re- 
taliation compelled the guerrilla leadership to notify the Lebanese govern- 
ment that it will assume responsibility for keeping terrorists from attack- 
ing Israel from Lebanon. Increased security by the Israelis, however, has 
netted several guerrilla teams crossing into Israel from Lebanon; and as 
part of their policy to deter guerrilla operations, the Israelis continuously 
have crossed over the Lebanese border to strike against alleged guerrilla 
encampments. 

When tabulating the terrorist acts that have taken place since 1968, 
certain points should be stressed. The PFLP was responsible for most of 
the terrorist acts that took place between July 1968 and March 1974. The 
BSO was aclose second. The terrorist groups also practiced certain types 
of acts as opposed to others. For instance, the PFLP concentrated mostly 
on attacks and hijackings while the BSO specialized in bombings and sab- 
otage. Yet statistics show that of all the acts instigated by the guerrilla 
groups, most stressed bombings, with attacks coming in second and hi- 
jacking third. Israel, quite naturally was the recipient of most of these 
acts. However, Jordan was a close second. Fatah, because it basically re- 
frained from acts of international terrorism, concentrated its attacks pri- 
marily against Israel and Jordan. 
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The objectives for these acts came also into focus. All groups stressed 
‘‘ounishment’’ as their primary reason for instigating an act, with ‘‘de- 
fense of the movement’”’ and ‘‘acte de presence”’ following a close second 
and third. Hardly any were conducted for ‘‘financial gain.”’ 

Since a moratorium was set by Arafat for terrorist acts taking place 
outside Israel, the number of incidents decreased sharply. An occasional 
hijacking or hostage situation has taken place. But the rash of incidents, 
almost weekly, that had been occurring in 1972-73, is hopefully a thing of 
the past. Even before the moratorium went into effect, the number of inci- 
dents undertaken for punishment purposes decreased sharply. Instead, 
bargaining situations rose in 1973. Nevertheless, the radical splinter 
groups, extremists who refuse to adhere to a more moderate line, will, no 
doubt, continue to stage occasional spectacular operations, not so much 
as to achieve a specific purpose than to spotlight world attention on them- 
selves. An important lesson learned from past terrorist acts is the will to 
die for the Palestinian movement. In the early operations, terrorists 
thought very much about saving their lives. With the arrival of members 
of the Red Army, a new concept was introduced—that of martyrdom. In 
dealing with certain governments, especially Israel, where bargaining is 
ruled out during terrorist incidents, martyrdom became a prime victory if 
one took the lives of as many of the enemy as possible before being killed. 
The terrorist has become an experienced person, able to perform well un- 
der stress, fully briefed in the terrorist tactics. Above all, the terrorist is 
determined to succeed in his mission, a determination that makes him a 
dangerous adversary. Since dissidents from many groups are banding to- 
gether to perform terrorist acts in defiance of their leaders, their determi- 
nation is combined with the feeling of hopelessness for a lost cause. This 
double characteristic thus portends future operations of a violent nature. 

Although it has been the radical groups that have favored the use of 
terrorism, even al-Fatah has used extranormal acts of violence to better 
its position in the Arab community. Since first initiated in 1968, the num- 
ber of terrorist acts has continued to mount. The reasons for doing so var- 
ies per group or act. Some operations are staged to tell the world that 
there is a Palestinian entity. Others are shown to be acts of vengeance. 
Still others are mounted to gain prestige within the Palestinian movement. 
The 1974 terrorist act committed at Kiryat Shemona by Ahmad Jabril’s 
group, the PFLP-GC, were meant to disrupt peace negotiations. 

Whatever the reason, as a weapon terrorism has been successful in 
keeping the Palestinian cause before the world community. Those mem- 
bers belonging to the ‘‘Rejection Front’’ have stated categorically that 
they will refuse to negotiate and that they will continue to use military 
means to resolve the Palestine issue. 

If peace negotiations do not result in an acceptable and concrete solu- 
tion to the Palestine question, there will be no alternative for the moder- 
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ates but to revive their ‘‘fight and talk’’ tactics. Although it has been an- 
nounced that al-Fatah will direct its operations solely inside Israel, it may 
change its scenario to the international arena. How long the moderates 
will be able to restrain the radicals is a debatable point. They will continue 
to put pressure on Israel by all means in order to force the issue and may 
be forced to use stronger tactics if negotiations drag on interminably. 
These tactics would probably include terrorism. 


Conclusions and Outlook 


Any attempt at assessment and projection must take into consideration 
the more than 50 years of Palestinian political and paramilitary exper- 
ience. In terms of ‘‘lessons learned,’’ the experience of these 50 years 
can, and should, be divided into three distinct phases: 


1. The 1920-48 Arab Palestinian-Zionist Phase 
2. The 1948-67 Arab States-Israel Phase 
3. The 1967-73 Palestinian Guerrilla-Israel Phase 

A reconstruction of the events in the 1920-48 phase would lead to the 
following conclusions: 

1. The Palestinian leadership was fragmented between the founders of 
a number of political movements and the Higher Arab Committee of the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem,,Haj Amin al-Husayni. 

2. Attempts at achieving unity during the late thirties and the wartime 
years through internecine warfare, particularly between the leaders of the 
Istiqlal party and the Arab Palestine party, weakened the Palestinian ef- 
fort to the point that the Arab League had to bypass them in deciding the 
future of Palestine; 

3. All of the Palestinian political movements were similar in a number 
of respects. They were urban centered, with no mass following, but able 
to incite urban mob violence. They were founded by notables, almost all 
of whom were urban, and their membership was almost entirely com- 
posed of the land-owning or mercantile-urban classes. Furthermore, they 
tended to view Zionism and Jewish immigration as a political threat that 
should be dealt with mainly by peaceful means. Thus, they tended to fa- 
vor boycotts and strikes as a tool, and resorted to limited violence only 
when it served to reinforce their demands; 

4. The bifurcation between politician and fighter, whether intended by 
the Higher Arab Committee or not, hamstrung the development of an ef- 
fective guerrilla movement. The politicians, in their eagerness to maintain 
their control, were convinced that violence would preclude a solution.? 
They were thus willing to heed the advice of the Arab rulers in 1939, and 
accepted a truce with the Mandatory Authority without extracting a priori 
an agreement that could have insured the fulfillment of their objectives. 
The military or insurgent leadership was, on the other hand, willing to 
leave policy decisions to the political leadership. The net effect of this bi- 
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furcation was, however, that the Palestinians never mastered the political 
use of violence. 

5. The absence of a platform that could be construed to represent the 
Palestinian program for action most probably hurt the development of a 
genuine mass movement and gave the effort its negative image. If a plat- 
form did exist, it was based on the principle of noncooperation with the 
Mandatory Authority; and whatever appeal was made to the masses, es- 
pecially in the rural areas, was made in terms of defending the ‘‘land and 
religion against the infidel.’’? 

The Palestinian issue is transformed, during the 1948-67 phase, and as- 
sumes a broader Arab character. The basicity of the issue—Palestinian 
Arabs versus Zionism—is diffused and becomes the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The Palestinian Arabs lose their freedom of action and become actors in- 
stead of directors or, more specifically, wards of the Arab states; and the 
Arab countries adopt the Palestinian issue as their own, although they do 
not assume specific responsibility for it. 

This phase is important because of three major developments: 


1. The creation by Egypt of the Gaza-based Fedayeen 
2. The establishment of the Palestinian Liberation Movement (PLO) 
3. The emergence of young ‘‘radicals’’ among the Palestinians 


In 1955 the Egyptian authorities and, specifically, Egyptian Army in- 
telligence, began to organize commando groups. Recruited from among 
the Palestinian refugees of the Gaza Strip, the commandos were both a 
tactical weapon (to hit specific Israeli targets), and a source of intelli- 
gence. It is not as yet clear what prompted the creation of these comman- 
do units, but the timing coincides with a number of events in the area. 

A reported difference of opinion between President Nasser and the 
Grand Mufti, who moved his headquarters subsequently to Beirut, may 
have at first impelled the Egyptian authorities to organize the Palestinians 
into Egyptian army affiliated commando units as a means of curbing the 
influence of Haj Amin al-Husayni. Israel’s role in what is now known as 
the Levon Affair may have, on the other hand, hardened the Egyptian po- 
sition and led it to use the commandos as a means of retaliation. Finally, 
the impending Egyptian-Czech arms deal and fears of a preemptive attack 
by Israel, may have moved the Egyptians to use the commandos for their 
intelligence-gathering requirements. The use of the Fedayeen by Egypt, 
however, proved to be one of the major catalysts of the 1956 Suez war. 

Since the Fedayeen were acting under Egyptian orders, their activities 
cannot be considered as a Palestinian attempt to pursue their struggle with 
Israel. Rather, the importance of the Fedayeen is to be found in the fact 
that some Palestinian guerrilla leaders who emerged shortly after the June 
1967 war came from the ranks of these commando units. 
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Nasser emerged from the 1956 war as the undisputed leader of the 
Arab world and hero of the Arab masses. It was natural, therefore, for the 
Palestinians to turn to him for a solution to their problem and accept his 
leadership. Nasser, in turn, could not ignore their presence or refuse to 
heed their plea for action. Although his suggestion for an Arab recognition 
of a Palestinian entity was matched by similar declarations of interest on 
the part of some of the other Arab states, it also aroused their suspicion; 
for the Arab world was entering what has been called ‘‘the Arab Cold 
War.”’ 

For the Palestinians, the discussions that surrounded the recognition 
of a Palestinian entity by the Arab states represented a positive although 
hesitant first step. The fact that a Palestinian organization came to exist 
finally in 1964 is, to a large degree, due to the efforts of Ahmad ash-Shu- 
qalry. 

Shugairy did not belong to the pre-1948 Palestinian leadership, nor to 
the many factions of the 1950s and early 1960s. He had served as head of 
the Saudi Arabia delegation to the United Nations from 1958 until Sep- 
tember 1963, when he was dismissed from his post for refusing to present 
to the United Nations a Saudi Arabian complaint against Egypt. He was 
immediately appointed by the political committee of the Arab League to 
represent the interests of the Palestinian refugees at the United Nations. 
Shugairy was thus eminently qualified ‘‘to head the type of organization 
which the Arab states were inclined to establish—an organization set up 
in their own image with the functions of a quasi-government, and possess- 
ing a parliament and its own army.’”4 In other words, the leadership of the 
PLO was removed from the realities of the refugee camps, and gradually 
became a captive of Egypt, involving therefore, the Palestinians in the 
Arab Cold War. 

The fact that the Palestinians would not be given any degree of inde- 
pendence by the Arab states, and the Palestinian leaders would not seek 
to challenge Arab control, was recognized as far back as 1956 by a small 
group of Palestinians then considered to be radicals or militants. This 
group of radicals created the Movement for the Liberation of Palestine or 
Fatah. The leadership of Fatah disapproved of the close links between the 
PLO and the Arab League, which involved the Palestinians in inter-Arab 
rivalries, and was critical of the ‘‘go-slow’’ policy enunciated by Nasser. 
Recognizing the general weakness of the Arab world, they disagreed with 
those who believed that ‘‘time was on the side of the Arabs,’’ and insisted 
that ‘‘time was on the side of the Israelis.’’> They also postulated that 
guerrilla warfare, and the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) or the Arab 
armies, would defeat Israel, because it would reduce considerably Israel’s 
technological advantage. 

The fact that Fatah itself is a child of inter-Arab rivalries is important 
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only if related to the future course of the Palestinian guerrilla movement. 
In all probability, Fatah would have been relegated to ‘obscurity had not 
the Syrian Government, strongly opposed to Egyptian domination of 
Arab policy, decided to sponsor its own ‘liberation’ organization. This 
sponsorship lasted until the June war of 1967.’’® Viewed as an alternative 
to the PLO of Shuqairy in outlook and approach, Fatah emerged, there- 
fore, as the only post-1967 faction to which most Palestinians could rally 
in their efforts to regain Palestine. 

In the 1967-73 phase, the emergence of Fatah as the single most pow- 
erful guerrilla group is of utmost importance for the following reasons: 


1. Its membership is placed between 80 and 90 percent of the total 
strength of the guerrilla movement. 


2. Its leadership is closer to the realities of the refugee camps. 


3. It has successfully avoided involvement in inter-Arab rivalries, and 
has successfully bridged the ideological gap between Saudi Arabia on 
the one hand, and countries like Iraq, Syria, Algeria, Libya, and Egypt 
(under Nasser) on the other. 


4. It has sought unity of action through consensus, and has successfully 
avoided the pitfalls of imposing its will over other members of the PLO 
by force of arms, which could have resulted in internecine warfare. 


5. It has merged the political and military decision-making process into a 
single body within Fatah, thereby avoiding the dangers of bifurcation, 
although it has not been able to impose this fusion on other guerrilla 
groups who are members of the PLO, except in such limited cases as 
the Palestinian Armed Struggle Command (PASC) and the Unified 
Command of Palestine Resistance (UCPR). 


In short, Fatah seems to have made every effort to avoid the mistakes 
committed during the first two phases, and remains today, through its 
control of the PLO, the only interlocuteur valable for the Palestinian guer- 
rilla movement. 

More recently, and as a result of the decision of the Rabat Summit and 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, the PLO has been recog- 
nized as the only interlocuteur valable for all Palestinians. Since Fatah 
still controls the decision-making process within the PLO, essentially the 
decisions of Fatah will determine the future of the Palestinians in the fore- 
seeable few years. The most pressing decisions that Fatah will face are: 


1. How to deal with the ‘‘Rejection Front’’ and other dissidents 
2. The formation of a government in exile 
3. Continued warfare and negotiations with Israel 
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4. The secular state and other formulas 
5. The prerequisites of a viable Palestinian state 


The Rejection Front and Other Dissidents 


The Palestinians can be divided into three main categories: the majority 
who favor a peaceful settlement; a minority that basically is in favor of a 
peaceful settlement but rejects it so.as to give the Palestinians an out in 
case peace hopes are dashed; and a minority that rejects a peaceful settle- 
ment regardless. The Palestinian guerrillas accurately reflect this division. 
The majority—Fatah, Sa’iga, and the DPFLP—have come out in favor of 
a negotiated settlement; the PFLP and the ALF constitute the “‘rejection 
front;’’ and the PFLP-GC and other small elements fall somewhere in be- 
tween. This is not to say that disagreement does not exist among the lead- 
ership of each of these guerrilla groups. These disagreements do exist, 
will be exacerbated, and will surface more clearly once the terms of a ne- 
gotiated settlement are clarified; and it can be expected that some shifts 
may take place as to the ultimate alignment of these groups and the fac- 
tions within each. But the fact remains that a negotiated settlement will be 
the approach favored by a majority so long as Fatah and Sa’iqa continue 
to support it. 

In dealing with the Rejection Front, Fatah will, in all probability be 
guided by basic policies. First, Fatah can be expected to avoid any course 
of action that will either lead to, or give the impression of, internecine 
warfare. As it has done in the past, when major disagreements among the 
guerrilla groups threatened to split their ranks irrevocably, Fatah will 
postpone a decision of an ultimate course of action, and will rely on medi- 
ation and pressure by Arab Governments as a means of reaching consen- 
sus. In the case of the Rejection Front, this is certainly applicable since 
the PFLP has not broken with the PLO completely, but has withdrawn 
from the Executive Committee only. Second, Fatah, will avoid any 
course of action likely to involve the PLO in inter-Arab rivalries. Since 
the Rejection Front is supported, directly or indirectly, by Iraq, the Peo- 
ples Republic of South Yemen (although this support appears to be cool- 
ing), and Libya, and since Iraq and Libya do constitute the Arab Rejection 
Front that opposes Presidents Sadat and Assad, attempts by Fatah to deal 
with the Palestinian Rejection Front by direct means will involve Fatah 
and the PLO in inter-Arab rivalries. Fatah and Sa’iqa, however, are likely 
to deal very ruthlessly with dissidents from within their own ranks. Ah- 
mad Ghaffur (ex-BSO/RASD) was assassinated once he left Libya, and 
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Abu Nidal (Sabri al-Banna) ex-Fatah member, has been sentenced to 
death by Fatah and will probably be eliminated the moment he leaves 
Iraqi territory. Fatah has acted decisively, and is guided in doing so by its 
overriding concern with the maintainance of discipline. 


The Formation of a Government in Exile 


The necessity to create a Palestinian government in exile has been raised, 
discussed, and rejected or postponed several times in the past few years. 
Although Fatah seemed amenable to the idea, it has taken no action to 
push for the creation of such a government for the following reasons: 
First, the creation of such a government was likely to split the Palestinian 
guerrilla movement over the question of representation and the number of 
portfolios, as was almost the case with representation in the PLO and the 
Executive Committee; second, there is basic disagreement as to what pur- 
pose a government in exile would serve that was not now being served by 
the PLO’s Executive Committee, as well as the repercussions that might 
ensue. It was argued, and widely held, that the creation of a government 
in exile would detract from the dynamism of the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement by forcing it to act in the static ways that governments act, that 
such a government would be a harking back to the days and style of Ah- 
mad ash-Shugairy, and that it might lead to political entrenchment associ- 
ated with the leadership of the 1930s and 1940s. 

More recently, and since the October 1973 war, the matter has become 
more urgent in light of the Rabat decision and recognition granted the 
PLO by the General Assembly of the United Nations. Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt, backed by Syrian agreement, seem to be pressuring Fatah to cre- 
ate a government in exile. Although Fatah has indicated its willingness to 
go along, several obstacles have to be overcome before such a govern- 
ment can be created. In all probability, Fatah will insist on PFLP repre- 
sentation (1) to achieve a unified PLO front, and (2) to avoid embroiling 
the PLO in inter-Arab rivalries. To that effect, it has sought the support of 
Iraq and has achieved some success. More important, the PLO will have 
come to grips with the terms of a negotiated settlement that will be accept- 
able to the membership of the PLO, and the overwhelming majority of the 
Arab states having the USSR and the United States as the necessary go- 
between. Fatah will have to come to grips with the kind of state, its struc- 
tures and ideology, that it proposes to establish if negotiations result in 
the creation of a Palestinian territorial entity (see below: the ‘‘Secular 
State’’). Finally, a general understanding must be reached with Jordan 
that will, to the satisfaction of both parties, give body to the Rabat deci- 
sion and Jordan’s acquiescence. 
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Continued Warfare and Negotiations with Israel 


The question facing Fatah is not whether to continue warfare if Israel re- 
fuses to deal with the PLO, or whether to suspend warfare once a negoti- 
ated settlement has been achieved, but what to do while Israel deals with 
the issue of direct negotiations with the PLO, and what policy to adopt 
once these negotiations take place (presuming Israel show a willingness to 
deal directly with the PLO or a PLO designated representative body). 

A decision appears to have been taken by the PLO (all factions to in- 
clude the PFLP) concerning the course of action it should adopt while Is- 
rael deals with the issue of direct negotiations with the PLO or a designat- 
ed corporate negotiator. On the one hand, the PLO has, from all indica- 
tions, decided to suspend all its operations in the international arena with 
the exception of Israel. Given increasing European support or neutrality, 
the apparent willingness of the United States to act as a “‘honest broker,’’ 
and the support of all of the Communist world and the Third World, it can 
be concluded that the PLO leadership feels it has made its case, and that 
continued terrorist activities in the international area (except Israel) will 
prove to be counterproductive. Hence the decision by the PLO to try the 
hijackers of a British Airways airplane (Dubai-Tunis, November 21, 
1974). 

The decision, on the other hand, to limit operations to Israel or Israeli 
held territory, with all of the guerrilla groups in the PLO participating in 
guerrilla raids, appears to be the result of several factors. First, the PLO 
leadership is convinced that Israel is less likely to negotiate with the PLO 
if pressure is not maintained. However, and probably more important the 
PLO leadership is determined to avoid the mistakes of the 1930s when the 
leadership then agreed to a truce without extracting, a priori, an agree- 
ment that could have insured the fulfillment of their obectives. Second, 
support and recognition by most members of the international community 
and by the General Assembly of the United Nations has legitimized the 
Palestinian struggle, and, therefore, action of a military or terroristic na- 
ture against Israel is both legitimate and serves to keep the attention and 
the pressure of the international community focused on Israeli refusal to 
abide by United Nations resolutions concerning Palestine and the Pales- 
tinians, and Israeli refusal to negotiate with the internationally recognized 
representatives of the Palestinian people, namely, the PLO. Third, will- 
ingness to engage in military and terrorist acts by those who have indicat- 
ed their acceptance of the principle of a negotiated settlement enhances 
their stature within the PLO and undermines the position of their detrac- 
tors who accuse them of istislam (defeatism) and a willingness to sell out. 
Fourth, limiting military and terrorist attacks to Israel serves a psycho- 
logical purpose. It is a constant source of hope for those Palestinians un- 
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der Israeli occupation, a constant reminder to potential Palestinian elites 
who might be tempted with Israeli and/or Jordanian encouragement to 
present themselves as viable alternatives to the PLO, and a way of dem- 
onstrating to the Israelis that there is no alternative to the PLO and that a 
negotiated settIment cannot be concluded without the PLO. 


The Secular State and Other Formulas 


The Palestinians have come a long way from Ahmad ash-Shuqairy’s 
‘‘throwing the Jews into the sea,”’ to the secular state proposed by Yasser 
Arafat at the November 1974 meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The Israelis, too, have come a long way from Golda 
Meir’s statement that there were no such thing as Palestinians, to the 
more recent recognition by Premier Rabin and Foreign Minister Allon of 
the existence of a Palestinian problem. With this in mind, the secular state 
formula should be looked at a bit more seriously, and from two points of 
view, namely, the external meaning and the internal meaning. 

The never fully elaborated concept of a secular state was, in a sense, 
forced on Yasser Arafat by the PFLP and DPFLP who, recognizing the 
strength of Fatah and the support it received in the Arab world, were anx- 
ious to pin down the exact relationship among the various guerrilla groups 
in the postsettlement Palestinian entity. To be more exact, they were con- 
cerned with their participation and role in the decison-making process in a 
future Palestinian entity. The setbacks and bitter experience of the PFLP 
in securing greater representation and greater role in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the PLO is a reflection of that concern. Initially, Yasser Arafat 
would only state that ‘‘the socio-political composition of the state would 
reflect the ideological orientation of the liberators.’’’ At a later date, Fa- 
tah modified this position, without basic alteration. It stated that: 


A democratic and progressive Palestine, however, rejects by elimination a theo- 
cratic, a feudalist, and aristocratic, and an authoritarian or a racist-chauvinistic 
form of government. It will be a country that does not allow oppression or exploi- 
tation of any group or people by any other group of individuals; a state that pro- 
vides equal opportunities for its people in work, worship, education, political de- 
cision-making, cultural and artistic expression.® 


Thus, it is clear that the secular platform enunciated by Fatah rejected 
by omission the Marxist-Leninist approach of the PFLP, and, therefore, 
attempted to achieve a consensus. Also, it must be remembered that the 
PLO was trying to correct the negativistic approach of the 1930s by put- 
ting forth a platform that could be the basis for a positive dialogue once 
negotiations started. 
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Since the October war, the PLO has publicly endorsed the secular 
state formula, although privately, and especially Fatah, it has indicated its 
willingness to consider a territorial formula that would be based on a com- 
promise between the 1948 partition plan and an entity based on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. These contradictory formulas are best explained 
if one considers the following: (1) that Fatah is hamstrung by the absence 
of the PFLP from the Executive Committee of the PLO, and is, therefore, 
unwilling to endorse the second formula publicly until the PFLP, through 
the concerted efforts of all of the Arab states, is forced to rejoin the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and accept the second formula; (2) that Fatah is await- 
ing the outcome of the quadripartite conference (Sadat, Assad, Arafat, 
and Hussein), which would determine the positions of each at Geneva, if 
and when the conference is reconvened, and the representational formu- 
las that would be adopted (whether the PLO would be part of the Jordani- 
an delegation, or whether it would be its own negotiator); and (3) by the 
unwillingness of Israel to deal with the PLO. Israeli unwillingness, wheth- 
er real or temporary, forces the PLO and/or Fatah to adopt an extreme 
prenegotiation stance. 


The Prerequisites of a Viable Palestinian State 


The Palestinians have, for some time since the October war, been discuss- 
ing the prerequisites of a viable Palestinian state. Although the political 
aspects were studiously avoided in such discussions, there is nonetheless 
some consensus as to the leadership, structure, and relationship with the 
Arab world. 

It is widely held that, in a transitional period (estimated to be two to 
five years) the proportional representation of the various guerrilla groups 
and independents represented in the PLO and its Executive Committee 
will be reflected in the decision-making process of the new state. Howev- 
er, because of Israeli objection to the PLO, a facade of “‘independents’”’ is 
not excluded. But these “‘independents”’ will be nominated by the various 
guerrilla groups and members of the PLO and will, proportionately, re- 
flect the present distribution of seats in the PLO and the Executive Com- 
mittee. Also, it is widely held that the Palestinian National Congress will 
be transformed into a constituent assembly that would draw-up a consti- 
tution which would most likely create an elected National Assembly or 
Parliament (unicameral), an independent Judicial Branch, and a strong 
but elected Executive Branch composed of a president and his Cabinet. 

In this transitional phase, it is expected that the various guerrilla 
groups would transform themselves into political movements or parties, 
representing the ideologies they espouse, and will contest the election on 
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this basis. Thus, the system will also be based on the multiplicities of po- 
litical parties or movements. However, it is also widely held that the sys- 
tem will change after the national elections to reflect the orientation of the 
winner, and it is predicted that the system that will evolve will be similar 
to that of Algeria: a single party system in control of the state, ruling di- 
rectly or indirectly through a special relationship between single party and 
state mechanism yet to be defined. If this process actually takes place, it 
is expected that Fatah would take over the new state, and that its ideologi- 
cal orientation will be closer to Egypt’s under Sadat, than either that of 
Syria or Algeria. 

Then, too, the Palestinian guerrilla movement is concerned with the 
economic-manpower prerequisites of the new state, and has addressed it- 
self to this problem. Economically, and because of the absence of mineral 
resources in either the West Bank or the Gaza Strip, the PLO has come to 
the conclusion that the new state will need an infusion of between $5 and 
$16 billion to take care of initial problems, such as housing, settlement, 
agricultural development, and the bureaucracy. Only Saudi Arabia ap- 
pears capable of meeting this kind of need. 

More important, and posing a dilemma, is the manpower needs. A via- 
ble new state needs to in-gather all of its manpower resources, especially 
its intellectual and commercial elites, and its white- and blue-collar work- 
ers. The problem for the new state is not limited to the approach it has to 
take to entice this necessary manpower from the Gulf areas, Lebanon, 
Libya, and the United States (to mention a few), but whether and at what 
rate it should entice them back since they hold lucrative jobs that could be 
important sources of revenue, providing some of that revenue reaches the 
new state in the form of remittances to parents and relatives. 

Syria, though, will dictate terms for a viable Palestinian state. Its 
strong position taken in Lebanon during the recent crisis is an indication 
of its hold over the Palestinians. With Syria as the guarantor, the PLO 
could accept an Israeli-Jordanian settlement that would restore the West 
Bank and Gaza to Jordan, with the understanding that elections in the 
West Bank and Gaza soon after would determine the political structure of 
the kingdom. In any case the impasse over mutual recognition between 
Israel and the PLO would be sidestepped, and Israel’s insistance that Jor- 
dan be the negotiator would have been met. The future of the West Bank 
and Gaza—whether it remains united with Jordan or becomes a separate 
Palestinian entity—should not pose a problem, since in any case it would 
be linked to the Syrian-Jordanian-Lebanese entente; and, as such, both 
Jordan and Syrian would in fact take the responsibility for the behavior of 
that Palestinian entity and underwrite its existence. In concrete terms, 
such an approach would mean that this new entity would not need the trap- 
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pings of a new state, that is, an army, nor would it necessarily mean that 
Palestinians now living in Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, and other Arab states 
would be forced to return en masse to the West Bank and Gaza creating a 
lebensraum problem. Economically, this Palestinian entity would be 
more viable as a result of its links to the Jordanian-Lebanese-Syrian en- 
tente and would benefit from common trade, tourism, and services. 
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